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CHAPTER I 

ROSES AND TARTS 

“Please, marm, may Jimmy hook a rose for 
me ? ” 

“ Mercy sakes, what a turn you give me,” and 
the big triangle of crab-apple jelly which was 
poised on the end of the knife, ready to be 
dropped into a tart ring, slipped, and went slump, 
on to the white deal table, as astonished Miss 
Peakes looked at the intruder and tried to real¬ 
ize her peculiar request 

“ Why, I didn’t mean to make you drop things 
that way, and I’m sorry I scart you, but I’ll wipe 
it up if you’ll tell me where the cloth hangs. 
I’ve often wiped up spills.” 

The queer mixture of good and bad in the 
child’s sentence astonished Miss Peakes still 
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more. She spoke as if accustomed to the use of 
correct language, but in some unaccountable way 
had picked up “ scart ” and “ spills ” and mixed 
those words unthinkingly with the rest. 

“ Land, child, I ken wipe it up easy enough. 
I never had anybody come and ask if they could 
steal my roses before, and it sort of frightened 
me. Most of 'em steal 'em without permission." 

“Oh, I don't want to steal them, but Jimmy 
said he'd hook one, and I said 'twas too high. 
He went over in the woods to get a stick, and 
it will have a crook in it that will just take right 
hold and pull them down. I thought I’d come 
and ask you while he was gone, though I don’t 
s'pose there was any need of it, for mother said 
where she used to live every flower you could 
think of was free to any one who wanted to pick 
them." 

“ So he wasn't going to steal, but only to hook 
one ? Wal, I’d like to know the special difference 
between the two." 

“Oh, Jimmy don't ever steal; he thinks it’s 
awful, but he hooked an orange for me, and 
sometimes he swipes things, — things to eat, you 
know. It seems as if I stayed hungry all the 
time.” 
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“ Goodness! Hungry ?” and she looked as if 
she had found further cause for astonishment. 
“You may have a tart; sit right down here and 
eat it. You go an’ tell Jimmy that I don’t want 
he should hook my roses, but I will cut some with 
shears and give them to him.” 

The child went, but it seemed a long time 
before she returned, and then she said sorrow¬ 
fully : “ I guess Jimmy did hook some before I 
got out there, ’cause the top bunch, that kept nod- 
din’ and bowin’ as if we might have them, is gone, 
and the vine is pulled down just as you said it 
would be. I’m so dreadful’ sorry, I’m so sorry 
that I guess I won’t take the tart.” There was 
an expression of deep disappointment in her eyes 
as she offered this sacrifice. 

“Gracious! You set right down and eat both 
them tarts.” 

“Oh, could I take one to Jimmy?” and the 
face was full of eager questioning. 

“ Land, I’ll give you one to take to that scam- 
perack. But I don’t want him to steal my roses 
again; you tell him that.” 

“ You mean you don’t want ’em hooked, but cut 
off with the shears, don’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t see any difference between hook and 
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steal, but if you do, all right. Where do you 
live?” 

“ I live with Tonio and Jimmy now. Mother 
died. She said it wasn't my real home where I 
used to be. I remember a fence and a gate and 
a bush, side of it. I always wish it had been my 
home, for I do like to think nice things belonged 
to me sometime, if they don’t now. She said the 
folks that lived in that place had me when I was 
little, but now I must call her mother, because I’d 
got back to my real folks. Then she died, and 
Tonio said he’d take care of me. She made him 
promise he would. He said my curls would make 
his fortune. 

“ Tonio plays the harp, and Jimmy and I shake 
our tambourines, and I dance. I’ve got a tam¬ 
bourine all strung with ribbons of all colors. I 
can dance ever so long and not be tired. See 
here,” and the child sprung up and whirled round 
on the tip of one toe, remaining poised so long 
that Miss Peakes drew a long breath of relief 
when at last she dropped into a natural position 
again. 

“Wal, I never! You be limber, ben’t ye?” 
was the only remark she was capable of when the 
child, after numberless whirls and graceful poses, 
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sat down and began the second tart “ Tonio’s 
got a bottle of medicine to-day, and so he isn’t out. 
Jimmy and I are just looking round. The roses 
looked so pretty that I wanted one, and Jimmy 
said I could have one just as well as not, but I’m 
sorry now if you would rather not.” 

“ Where do you stay now ? ” 

“ Oh, we are up on the hill in the woods. An 
old little house, it hasn’t anybody in it, and the 
windows are nothing but boards. Tonio broke 
down the door and then set it up again so nobody 
could see in. Tonio gets tired, and then he gets 
medicine and takes it and sleeps for two or three 
days until he feels better and then we go on.” 

“ A child like you oughtn’t to go wandering 
round the country with a man and a boy. I don’t 
think the selectmen ought to allow it.” Miss 
Peakes’s faith in the selectmen as the visible ex¬ 
ponents of the law was very great, but when a few 
days later she met the Chief of the Board of 
Selectmen and mentioned the children to him, 
he said, “ The town has more poor of its own than 
it could take care of, let alone looking out for all 
the tramps that came along.” After that inter¬ 
view her faith was somewhat diminished in the 
power of the Board. 
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“ I don’t know nothin’ what your name is,” said 
Miss Peakes, questioningly. 

“My name is Margarita Salvini, but I have 
heard somebody call me little Pearl. Tonio says 
I dreamed it, but it was a good dream and so 
pleasant. I just shut my eyes and hear it in such 
a soft voice.” She sat still a moment with her 
eyes closed as if listening to a memory that evaded 
her, but which would not be entirely thrust out 
of her brain. It came again and again to torture 
her with vague fancies of past times when caresses 
and wonderful happiness were hers. She could 
not forget it, and yet she could not place it. All 
had gone save this one sweet dream, as Tonio 
called it, and when she spoke of it he frowned, 
and she, fearful of his dark looks, mentioned her 
fancies no more. 

There was a sound of footsteps in the further 
room, a tap, tap, as of a cane on the bare floor. 
“There’s mother, she wonders who I’ve got out 
here, I guess,” said Miss Peakes. In a moment 
the door creaked, swung open, and a bent, withered 
little old lady, with white hair and keen black eyes, 
crossed the threshold, and carefully placing a 
stout cane before taking each step she hobbled 
into the room. 
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Miss Peakes sprung to aid her/and taking 
one arm helped her to the big rocking-chair, with 
its flowered cushion, by the window. 

“Why didn’t you call me, mother, so I could 
help you all the way?” 

“ Land, Polly Peakes, I guess I ain’t quite help¬ 
less yit ef I be ’most eighty years old. I thought 
I heer’d v’ices an’ I warn’t sure but ’twas the 
deacon. Who’s that ? ” she asked, as she caught 
sight of Margarita, who had risen as if to go. 

“ Oh, that’s a little girl who asked for some of 
your roses. I gave her a tart, too. I just wish 
she could have hed one of them turnovers you 
used to give the children in the neighborhood. 
That would have been worth eatin’ now, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ Come here, child, I want to look at you close 
to; my eyes ain’t over ’n’ above good.” 

Drawn by the pleasant face of the old lady, 
Margarita advanced, and submitted to a rigid 
scrutiny from those sharp, black eyes. Then as 
the keen look died out and they grew softer, the 
dimples came into the cheeks of the child and 
her eyes filled with tears, though she could not 
have told why, except that it was so pleasant to 
have some one to look kindly at her. She was 
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so used to Tonio’s frowns that anything else sur¬ 
prised her. 

Miss Peakes got her big shears, and, with the 
child following her, went out to gather a bunch 
of roses. Then she wished her to come in a 
moment while she did up a paper of tarts for 
Jimmy. 

As they entered the kitchen, the old lady said: 
“ Who be you talking with, Polly ? I thought I 
heer’d v’ices.” 

“ Oh, mother, you know I told you about a little 
girl who wanted some roses.” 

“Come here, I want to see you,” was the 
answer, quite forgetting that she had already 
looked at her. Again she stood before the old 
lady, and again saw those eyes soften as they 
looked, and though Mother Peakes may not re¬ 
member Margarita ten minutes, the child will 
never forget the withered face framed in silver 
hair and lighted by such beautiful eyes. 

“ Come again, little girl. It’s a good sign when 
a child loves roses,” and she turned again to the 
window and looked afar off with such an absent 
look that Miss Peakes hastened to say, “ Mother’s 
failed a good deal of late years, but she used to be 
a very smart woman.” 
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“ I like her,” was the concise answer, and Miss 
Peakes's heart felt a new thrill for the wanderer, 
and not only the tarts but a huge slice of ginger¬ 
bread found its way into the bag for Jimmy. 

As she went away Margarita said, “ If Tonio 
gets well we shall go away to-morrow. We never 
stay in little places like this only when he's sick, 
but if he don't feel better I’ll come again to-morrow 
and bring Jimmy. He’ll feel bad when he thinks 
he took your roses and you treated me so splen¬ 
didly.” 

Miss Peakes watched her till the small figure, 
with its waving hair and shabby dress, disappeared 
at a turn of the road, and then went back mutter¬ 
ing something about innocence unguarded, and a 
shame for that child, etc. 

While Miss Peakes was building the kitchen fire 
next morning she heard a rap at the door, and, 
dropping the basket of chips in such haste that it 
tipped over and spread its contents out over the floor, 
she hurried to the door and flung it open. A for¬ 
lorn specimen stood on the step. A ragged straw 
hat, short trousers, and one suspender fastened so 
near the middle of the back and front of said trou¬ 
sers as to make up for the lack of the second sus¬ 
pender. Nails and rope took the place of buttons; 
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he was barefoot, and held in one hand the ragged 
hat, while in the other he reached forward a small 
parcel. 

“ Be you Miss Peakes ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I'm Jimmy, and I think ’twas a mean 
trick to snag your roses and Fve brought you four 
bullheads. They’re jolly big ones, and I’ve skinned 
’em, and Rita told me to tell you that Tonio burned 
up all the boards that was in the windows, and he 
don’t darst to stay here any longer, and she and 
him have gone on, and I’ll catch up with ’em. I 
hid so’t I could come down here. Rita told me to 
say partic’larly that I was sorry, ’cause maybe you 
wouldn’t understand if I said I was just mean.” 

“ Land, child, I don’t care nothin’ ’bout the roses. 
Wait till I get you a doughnut! My, I ain’t had a 
mess of fresh fish in I don’t know when. Do you 
like twisted ones ? Here’s four, and if you come by 
again some time, you stop and I’ll give you roses 
and p’r’aps a cake if you won’t steal no more.” 

There was a movement behind them, and a voice 
said, “ Who be you talkin’ with ? I thought I heer’d 
v’ices,” and there was Mother Peakes standing, with 
her cap crooked, and her white hair all frowsy, 
leaning on her stout cane. 
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“This is Jimmy,” said Miss Peakes; then to 
Jimmy, “You musn’t mind her; she is so old and 
she doesn’t remember very well now.” 

“I want to look at you,” and Jimmy stood her 
scrutiny with the same quiet deference that Rita 
had the day before. “ You must come again and 
I’ll give you some roses,” and she hobbled to her 
chair by the window. 

Jimmy went his way, and Miss Peakes finished 
building the fire, thinking all the time of those 
children. “ I don’t know when I’ve been so taken 
with two young ones as I be with them two.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF MISS PEAKES 

Deacon Jones held a mortgage on the house 
and land surrounding it. To those of us who 
never were driven to such straits that we must 
saddle our dearest possessions with a claim that 
may, and probably will, never be released, this 
sentence seems not to convey any hint of disas¬ 
ter, but to these two old ladies it was a source of 
constant anxiety. Father Peakes left some money; 
he owned the small house in which they had 
always lived; he kept a horse, a good buggy, 
and a flock of hens that did their duty well, and 
were a source of pleasure and some profit to the 
owner. There was land for a garden, and from 
this garden they lived during the summer. When 
Father Peakes died, his daughter and her mother 
tried to keep up the garden, and care for the 
horse and hens. They succeeded in doing it very 
well until these last years, when Mother Peakes 
failed so rapidly in her mind that her daughter 
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felt that she needed constant oversight. So, as 
she spent her time with her mother, outside mat¬ 
ters failed to flourish. The garden was not planted 
properly, the trees were not pruned as they should 
have been, and the hens, being fed irregularly, and 
on almost anything that could be secured by order¬ 
ing, without the careful, personal supervision of 
Miss Peakes, began to think their duty did not call 
them to furnish as many eggs as they had done. 
Then again Miss Peakes could not see to the sale 
of them, and hens grow old fast, and chicks die 
of nothing, it seems sometimes, so that all that 
were left of the once fine flock were a few scat¬ 
tered pullets and some old fowl that could not be 
sold to advantage. The horse and buggy had 
been sold, the remnant of hay and the barrel of 
feed went when the horse did. It seemed to Miss 
Peakes that the small price she received covered 
a great deal more than the horse, for the harness 
was included, and the robes went with the buggy. 

One year they hired the land ploughed and 
planted, but it was done to halves, and her half 
was the small one, and most of her potatoes 
rotted. The other half was sold before they had 
shown any sign of decay, and the seller was so 
many dollars richer than she on the deal. Then 
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she gave up trying to raise anything in the vege¬ 
table line. The berry bushes beside the fence 
still bloomed and yielded their sweet burden every 
year, and the current bushes did their best, so she 
made jam and jelly just the same. Gradually they 
had eaten up everything that could be converted 
into food. One day she mentioned her trouble to 
Deacon Jones, and he looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment as he said: — 

“ Is it so ? You don’t tell me. I want to know 
if Jerry Peakes’s daughter has come to that? I 
s’posed he left ’em well provided for. Wal, wal.” 

“ He did leave us well provided for, but I don’t 
seem to have no time to ’tend to things, and 
mother’s been sick and failing, and I can’t leave 
her to see to things as I used to. I done all I 
could, but we’re most to the end.” 

“ I don’t know,” said the deacon, thoughtfully. 
“You might mortgage the house. You couldn’t 
git much, ’cause the place is all run down. Dread¬ 
fully run down, an’ I don’t know’s anybody could 
be found to take it, anyway. It would be a deed 
of charity, though, ef somebody could.” 

“ I’d hate to give up the place while mother 
lived; she always lived here.” 

“ Oh, ’twouldn’t be like givin’ of it up; you’d 
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still hold it, an' ef you didn't pay no int'rest it 
would be some time afore the hull thing, land an' 
all, would be et up.” 

Mother Peakes came out of her little bedroom 
with the remark, “ I thought I heer'd v’ices.” 
Then when she saw the deacon sitting there 
so calm and composedly, she came closer to him 
and said, leaning down to peer in his face, “I 
want to look at you.” She stared with her keen 
eyes, and he wriggled under her stern gaze until 
she turned back to her room, saying, “ You needn't 
come again,” and entering her room, she shut the 
door, and the deacon was left staring at the closed 
door. He wiped his forehead, and managed to 
stammer, “ She doos fail, don't she ? ” 

“You must not mind what she says, deacon; 
she takes dislikes to people in the strangest way. 
I don't know what to make of her sometimes.” 

“ Wal, now, 'bout how long afore you'll hev to 
do something 'bout livin' ? How long ken ye 
manage without hevin' help from somewhere ? ” 
Glad of the sympathy he seemed to feel for 
her, she willingly told him that her money was 
reduced to thirty dollars, and that the sugar and 
flour were nearly out, and other small supplies 
entirely gone. 
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“ Wal, I’ll be lookin' round fer ye. I might hit 
on somebody thet would be glad ter help ye, but 
'tain't noways likely I shall. Ye won't get much, 
anyway. I'll see to’t; don't give yourself no oneasi- 
ness, Miss Peakes, not a mite." 

“ How good you are. Perhaps you might have 
helped me to take better care of father's money 
than I have, if I had asked your advice." 

“Wal, what's done can't be ondone," and, with 
a most benevolent smile on his face he went down 
the path, muttering to himself, “ I want to know, 
an' she’s come to that. Mortgage the place! 
Everything out, an' the old woman failin’;" then 
he stopped to think of the keen eyes that seemed 
to be piercing the thin armor of what he proudly 
called brotherly love and charity toward his neigh¬ 
bor. “There's a good half acre of land, an' it used 
to bear pooty wal in Peakes's time. The house is 
wal kept, an' I don’t know but what 'twould pay 
me ter help 'em some. I don’t really need it, an' 
'twould be a charity. Of course it would come 
inter my hands after a spell. They couldn't ever 
pay no int’rest." So it happened that about a 
month after, when the supplies were all gone, the 
money was spent, the corn for the hens run low, 
and the cellar was practically empty except for 
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the tumblers of jelly and cans of berries that 
stood, as they had every year as long as Miss 
Peakes could remember, on the shelves in a closed 
closet behind the chimney, when Miss Peakes her¬ 
self was thinking in vain where she might obtain 
sugar for next year’s canning operations, then it 
was that Deacon Jones appeared, and with a great 
show of interestedness announced that he had 
searched high and low to find somebody to loan 
her money on the house, and, having failed to find 
such a one, he very generously offered to take the 
mortgage himself; not that he wanted to do it, 
because he could invest his money where it would 
bring in more, but he felt for her in her lonely 
life, and he would do it for her as he would for 
nobody else he knew of. 

Mother Peakes hobbled out, and again peered 
at him till he cringed beneath her sharp eyes. 
Then, instead of going back to her room, as she 
did usually after she had seen the visitor, she sat 
down and began to cry. With tears running 
down her face, which was like that of a grieved 
child, she said: ** I don’t want him to stay. I 
don’t want him to stay.” 

Miss Peakes hastened to her, and taking the 
white head between both her hands, said, with 
c 
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her most reassuring smile: “He’s going to help us, 
mother; you ought to be glad. Don’t cry, he’s 
going to help us. Don’t you understand? he’s 
going to let us have money.” 

She repeated the words in a wondering way. 
“ Going to help us, going to help us ? I want to 
look at him.” She had forgotten that already 
she had made Deacon Jones about as uncom¬ 
fortable as he could be by looking at him, but 
nothing would do but she must look again, 
and while her daughter tried to tell him that 
he mustn’t mind it, the old lady scanned his 
face, and then, as if not quite satisfied, she re¬ 
peated her former remark, “ You needn’t come 
again,” and with feeble steps she returned to 
her room. 

Twice while the papers were being made out 
did she come out, saying, “I thought I heer’d 
v’ices,” twice did she have to peer into the faces 
of the lawyer and Deacon Jones, and twice did she 
inform them that they needn’t come again. The 
lawyer blushed and looked angry. Deacon Jones 
squirmed, and both could hardly be convinced that 
it was not a contrived insult. 

When they went away Deacon Jones held such 
a grip on Miss Peakes’s home that he thought it 
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could never be relaxed by her unless something 
very unusual turned up. 

Several years had gone by. Miss Peakes had 
not paid the interest, and Deacon Jones evidently 
did not care, and she was full of gratitude that he 
said nothing about it. He came sometimes, but 
always seemed so kind and friendly that she little 
knew that he was saying to himself, “ It won’t be 
long now, an’ of course they couldn’t expect to 
be allowed to stay there right along an’ pay 
nothin’; that aren’t in reason.” 

* * * * * * 

As Miss Peakes laid the sticks in the grate this 
morning, after Jimmy had brought her the fish, 
and she had given him a doughnut in return, she 
was wondering dully what she should do next. 
Deacon Jones held a note of hand for one hun¬ 
dred dollars, besides the mortgage. He had been 
in the day before to say that he feared he must do 
something to call in the money he had loaned to 
her. She had mentioned the fact of the little girl’s 
coming, and she told him how hungry she seemed, 
and how delighted with the tarts and flowers. 
Instead of entering into her pleasure, and rejoic¬ 
ing in her joy of giving to a waif, he took an 
entirely different view of the matter, and sternly 
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said: “ I see’t I shell hev to do somethin’. I did 
think I was er doin’ er kindness to my feller-man, 
er I would say my feller-woman — er my brether 
— er — ” He couldn’t seem to get it right, so he 
left it and went on. “ I ain’t er mind to help all 
the wanderin’ vagabonds that come er long, an’ 
I’ve ben thinkin’ for some time thet I hadn’t 
hed no int’rest, an’ I guess I’ll call a halt in the 
percedin’s.” 

“What — what do you mean, Deacon Jones? 
I never thought you’d want the int’rest. You 
never said nothin’ ’bout it. I never s’posed you’d 
care that I gave a poor child a bite when she was 
hungry,” she said in great astonishment. 

“ I don’t keer what you give away, but you 
can’t waste my substance unless you pay for’t. 
I never asked for int’rest ’cos I knew’t ye couldn’t 
pay it, an’ I knew it when I let ye hev the money, 
but I calk’lated that the house and land wuz wuth 
what ’twould fetch, an’ I’d be willin’ ter resk it, 
but I think I’ve gone’s far as my juty to, an’ I 
call a halt.” 

“ Do you mean that I must pay the money ? ” 
said Miss Peakes with a furtive look at the door of 
her mother’s room, for she knew that paying the 
money meant poorhouse for her mother and her- 
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self. Her mother, old and feeble-minded, had 
read Deacon Jones aright. 

“Wal, no, I don't s'pose ye ken. The house 
was put up for s'curity, an' of course it's mine if 
you don't pay. I ain’t goin' ter crowd ye. I'll 
give ye time ter look 'round. I don't noways 
b'lieve in crowdin' folks, 'specially ef they're poor 
an' ain't got no men folks ter look out fer 'em." 

“ How long before you want it ?" 

“Wal, I could call for't now, but as I say, I 
ain't one the crowdin' kind. I'll say six months 
from now. You ought ter git it in that time," and 
with a kind smile, and an offer to shake hands, he 
went out. 

Miss Peakes did not see the hand, and only 
glad that he should go without having disturbed 
her aged mother, she went back to her lonely 
thoughts. 

What should she do ? 

That would be just Thanksgiving time, which 
they had always kept. Even in their greatest 
poverty a chicken had been roasted, a fowl fricas¬ 
seed, some pies made, and tarts filled, while nuts 
from the shagbark tree on the place made a dessert 
that any one might be satisfied with. Now what 
if they ate their dinner in the poorhouse on that 
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day! She thought over what Deacon Jones had 
said, and yet she did not regret that she had given 
Rita the tarts, or Jimmy the doughnuts, that morn¬ 
ing. “ I’m glad I done it, maybe I’ll never hev 
another chance to give anything away. If I do 
hev ter go to the poorhouse, I’ll dig up the rose 
bush and take it along. Mother's bush, she shan't 
be robbed of that, anyway — Oh, I can't, it won't 
be mine to take," and tears overflowed and sput¬ 
tered on the now hot stove, where she was trying 
to fry eggs and boil coffee. Over and over again 
the question presented itself to her mind, “What 
shall I do, where shall I get the money?" And 
always the answer, “You will go to the poor- 
house, you cannot get it!" 


CHAPTER III 


ON THE ROAD 

The slouching figure seen first is Tonio. He 
carries on his back the great bundle that any one 
familiar with the shape of a harp would recognize 
at once as that instrument. 

The strange angles of his load made grotesque 
shadows on the white, dust-covered road behind 
him, and once it seemed as if horns sprang from 
the head of the man beneath the unwieldy burden. 
He wiped his forehead from time to time, and 
carried his cap in the pocket of the short coat 
whenever there was the least shade from over¬ 
hanging trees. He felt miserably tired and cross. 
His rest, and bottle of medicine, had not proved so 
efficacious as the children had hoped. Tonio was 
ugly and hateful this morning, and from the earli¬ 
est dawn he had scolded and threatened, until 
both Rita and Jimmy half wished he would carry 
out some of his murderous threats. To be in such 
fear as they were, and after all nothing come of it, 
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they felt was a waste of energy. Rita burned the 
fish that Jimmy had brought in for breakfast; he 
had spilled the tin dipper of water over the fire 
and put it nearly out. The coffee seemed deter¬ 
mined not to stay in that same tin dipper, but 
insisted on boiling over into the coals and quench¬ 
ing whatever life the water had left in them. 
There was no bread to eat with the fish, for Tonio 
failed to provide anything but medicine when he 
was sick, and if the children could not beg any 
food they went hungry. As Rita said, she was 
hungry every minute. He scolded because the 
number of fish was so small, and then, after eating 
the most of them himself, invited the children to 
help themselves and be quick about it, for they 
would start immediately for the distant city where 
he hoped to spend the next week. 

As soon as Tonio went off about his work of 
getting his instrument rolled and strapped in its 
thick covering, and putting up the door which he 
had thrown down, and seeing that all was left so 
that if he wanted to spend another night there at 
some future time he should find entrance easy, 
Jimmy disappeared. He hurried to a sheltered 
place in the woods, drew out a crotched stick, and 
topk from it four large fish of the kind the boys 
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always called bullheads, and with his pocket-knife, 
having but a short inch of blade, he pulled off the 
black skin and cut the heads from the shiny fish. 
Then he sped away down the hill, keeping in the 
woods as far as he could, that Tonio might not by 
any chance see and recall him, and more than that 
take his fish from him. “ If Tonio asks where I 
am, Rita, you tell him I've gone to the brook, and 
I shall go down that way, so it won't be a lie.” 

“ All right, but do get back if you can before he 
misses you. I shall be so anxious to hear what 
she says.” 

Rita did not hurry about her work. She washed 
the tin plates, and the dipper, which was used for 
soup, and coffee, and water in turn as it was needed 
for one or the other. Tonio never used milk 
or sugar in his coffee, but wanted it black and 
strong, and as neither of the children could drink 
it so strong, they contented themselves with the 
pure water from the brook, which was far better for 
them than the concoction which Tonio thought he 
must have. 

They were ready to start and Jimmy had not 
come. In spite of Rita's declaration that he had 
gone to the brook and would easily catch up when 
he found they had gone, Tonio swore and mut- 
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tered, and the frown on his face grew deeper and 
deeper, until Rita wished in her heart that Jimmy 
would not come back, at least till his anger had 
cooled a little. She feared the consequences if 
he returned now. She lagged behind when they 
started finally. She was carrying Jimmy’s tam¬ 
bourine tied up with her own, for Tonio would not 
hear of leaving it for Jimmy to bring. I think he 
feared the boy might never return to him if he had 
his liberty too long, and especially if he had with 
him the means of earning his living. 

Rita often looked behind her as they walked, 
and she kept a close watch of the trees on either 
side as they went through the small patches of 
woods on the way to the main road. It was not 
long before she was some distance behind Tonio, 
and then he disappeared around a curve and she 
waited to see if it had been a low whistle she had 
heard, or whether she had been deceived by some 
bird’s startled note. It was a whistle, for there is 
Jimmy coming down through the trees on the run, 
and swinging his hat as he comes. His arms are 
revolving like windmills, his pockets have sus¬ 
picious bulges, and he has a paper in his hand. 

“ Has Tonio got over it ? ” was the first question. 

“ Oh, no, he’s awful mad. His face looks just 
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like that paper, all twisted up. I don’t know what 
he’ll do to you. What did Miss Peakes say ? ” 

“ Let’s walk along. We can’t be too far behind. 
I tell you I’m ’most roasted with running so. 
Ain’t it hot?” And Jimmy wiped his face on his 
ragged sleeve. 

“ Did she like ’em ? The fish, I mean ? ” 

“She said she hadn’t had a mess of fish in she 
didn’t know when, an’ she give me four big, twisted 
doughnuts. See here,” and he pulled out the 
cakes from both pockets. “ That old woman you 
told ’bout came out and she looked at me. My, 
ain’t her eyes sharp! I jest felt creeps up my 
back, but she said I might come again, an’ if I 
was goin’ to be round these parts, I’d jest catch fish 
mor’n once for ’em an’ I know it. They’s the 
kind of folks I’d like to work for right along.” 

“ Is it safe to eat ’em ? I’m dreadful hungry 
when I see anything I can eat.” 

“Would ye offer Tony one? It might make 
him better natured if I did.” 

“Let’s eat one apiece anyway. It don’t seem 
as if I could run the risk of having him take them 
all.” 

“I hope Tonio’ll come back this way. I never 
shall forget the place, and if I do ever come this 
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way I shall go there. Let’s walk faster. Where 
do you suppose Tony’s going to stop for dinner? 
Don't you wish we could have a real bang-up 
dinner ? What would you have! ” 

“Some more doughnuts jest like this one,” was 
the satisfied answer as she took a bite so large 
that it interfered with her talking apparatus. 

Tonio hadn’t gotten over his fume, for when 
they approached him, he dropped his harp, and 
with his big stick grasped tight in his hand chased 
Jimmy into the woods until he was so tired that 
he was forced to stop, and returned swearing and 
saying he would thrash him first time he caught 
him. Jimmy dared not be seen again that day, 
for he knew what Tonio was when angry, and had 
often felt the weight of the same stick. That night 
they slept in the bam of a farmer who searched 
them for matches, and then shut them in with the 
sweet-smelling hay and the cattle, whose munch¬ 
ing could be heard all night whenever they waked. 
Jimmy crept in after Tonio had retired to his 
burrough in the haymow, and he and Rita talked 
in whispers till sleep caught their tired eyelids 
and sealed them for the time being. Rita had 
kept watch and when the farmer had gone back 
to the house, she unfastened the door and, push- 
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ing it a little ways, looked out and called * softly 
to Jimmy, for she knew he would be lurking some¬ 
where in the vicinity. 

This day was a sample of many days which 
they spent on the road. Dust and heat, a cross 
master most of the time, dancing when he told 
them to, dodging his missiles at times, though 
most of his violence fell on Jimmy, going hungry 
much of the time, begging, and staying wherever 
they could find a door open for their accommo¬ 
dation, and often finding shelter only in the thick 
woods, under some giant tree where the stars 
could be seen through its thick branches. They 
did not like the woods, for the mosquitoes seemed 
to be as hungry as they were, and never troubled 
themselves to inquire if they were willing to feed 
them but insisted on taking a meal just as self- 
ishly as had Tonio that morning. Completely 
worn out the party entered Boston. Tonio was 
sick, and so they hired a cellar of Mrs. Grady, 
and Tonio got a bottle of medicine, and the chil¬ 
dren were free to look out for themselves. A 
pile of rags in the corner of the cellar would be 
their bed, and they would beg their food, or pick 
it from the streets or refuse barrels as they had 
done many a time. 


CHAPTER IV 


A GLOOMY OUTLOOK 

This last illness of Tonio’s was the worst the 
children had ever known him to have. He bought 
more and more medicine. He slept, he waked, 
he raged, he swore, he was furious over something 
most of the time. They crept out as silently as 
they could, and came in trying to avoid his look, 
and were thankful if they found him asleep. Poor 
Rita tried to clean up a little, for Mrs. Grady, who 
took occasional doses of the same kind of medi¬ 
cine that Tonio did, said she couldn't have her 
rooms made such a mess of. The idea of digni¬ 
fying that dark, damp, filthy hole under the 
ground, by the name of rooms! If Rita had been 
older, she might have smiled, and Jimmy made a 
remark about the wonderful hotel they had found, 
and how lucky they were, but Mrs. Grady savagely 
bade him “ Hould his hush." 

Things had been steadily growing worse, and 
now, two days before Thanksgiving, Tonio was 
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worse than ever before. The cellar was cold, for 
there was no stove, and had there been a place to 
make a fire, there was no fuel to make it of. This 
year the cold was more bitter than ever before, 
at least so it seemed to the children. They wan¬ 
dered into saloons and restaurants, whenever they 
dared to do so, and danced the best they could 
with their chilled feet, and sang with almost fro¬ 
zen voices that would be hoarse, in spite of the 
fact that they covered their mouths with their red 
and chapped fingers. They were warmed for a few 
minutes, and then out they went to find some 
other place where they might get a penny or a 
mouthful of food, for at some of the places the 
waiters were kind, and gave them scraps which 
they greedily ate as choice morsels. 

It was a long time since Tonio had given his 
harp for a few dollars, which he laid out in the 
usual manner. The small amount brought in by 
the two children was given to the man who stood 
behind the bar at the corner. It was a desolate 
home to return to, but they had no other, and it 
was a shelter from the storms, and sometimes, 
when the wind was unusually fierce outside, they 
were glad of its protection. 

Every day they had taken their tambourines and 
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shaken them and danced and sung, but every 
night Tonio had taken the money they earned and 
laid in a new stock of medicine. This morning 
everything had gone wrong, and though some 
things might have been right, if Tonio’s temper 
had been sweeter, the condition of his feelings 
made all things wrong. He was in his ugliest 
mood. He waked just at dawn, though no ray of 
the sun could enter the gloomy place where his 
bed was. He wandered across the cellar, and, 
sure enough, there were the children, lying just 
where they had thrown themselves when they 
came in last night, tired out with an all day’s 
work in the wind and cold. Here was the means 
of procuring another dose of that strange medi¬ 
cine. He must have more at once, and those two 
must get it for him. Didn’t he own them body 
and soul ? Didn’t he promise his wife that he 
would always take care of Rita ? Then if he took 
care of her he must have some return. She must 
take care of him. With his mind full of the one 
idea, namely, that of getting money for more 
drink, he came closer and stooped over. Jimmy 
lay on the bare boards, having rolled off the bun¬ 
dle of rags. At sight of him, Tonio’s wrath took 
a new turn. Here he was, why not punish him 
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for — what was it he had done? He couldn’t re¬ 
member, but he must be pounded for something, 
and now was the time to do it. As he stood a 
moment looking down with that terrible scowl on 
his face, Jimmy stirred and opened his eyes. 
Dazed, he did not at first realize what was happen¬ 
ing. All at once he knew that Tonio was going 
to kill him. He sprang to one side and shouted, 
“ Rita, run ! run ! Rita, Rita, run! ” and then in 
a minute the bottle fell on his shoulder, splintered, 
leaving the neck of green glass in Tonio’s hand. 
Jimmy fought well, calling on Rita to run, but Rita 
was so frightened she could not move, and only 
when Jimmy said, “ Run, he’s killing me,” did she 
recover her senses enough to fly out the door and 
cry, “ Murder, murder, help! Help ! Mrs. Grady! 
Murder! He’s killing Jimmy ! ” 

The sharp rap, rap, rap, of a policeman’s club 
was heard, and then steps hurrying to the place, 
and the frightened child led them into the cellar 
crying: “ Oh, Jimmy, why didn’t you run, as you 
told me to. I wish you had, what made you wait 
to wake me? Tonio wouldn’t have touched me. 
He never did. Oh, Jimmy, why didn’t you run ? ” 
And, sobbing, she dropped down on the floor be¬ 
side the prostrate form, that now showed no sign 
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of life, and took the bloody, mangled head in her 
arms, and tried to wipe away some of the red 
blood that trickled over the dirty floor, and dripped 
down her dress, and stained the hands that trem¬ 
bled so she could hardly hold his head. Tonio 
was quickly taken away to answer for his morn¬ 
ing’s work, all the while muttering something 
about thrashing him the next time, and giving him 
a better one when he caught him again. As for 
Jimmy, he lay where he had fallen, until an ambu¬ 
lance drove up with its galloping horses, and then 
he was picked up tenderly, and put under its wel¬ 
come cover, and away he was taken to the hospi¬ 
tal. Rita begged to go, but no, they couldn’t be 
bothered, but she might come and see him after 
they had made an examination. 

She didn’t know where they were going to take 
him, she never thought to ask, and there were 
doubtless many hospitals in the city. She rushed 
out, but the ambulance had already gone, and she 
ran after it as fast as she could. If there had not 
been a jam on one of the crowded streets, she 
never would have been able to follow it, but she 
took breath here, and when the horses were able 
to go on, she was close behind, and when she 
found out where they were going she took it more 
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leisurely, climbing the hill and entering the gates, 
with square stone posts on either side of them, 
very soon after Jimmy had been laid on one of the 
clean, white cots. There was glass in his shoul¬ 
der, for the stout bottle had very easily penetrated 
his thin clothing, there was more glass in the cuts 
on his head, and his hands were cut and full of 
splinters where he had tried to get the bottle neck 
away from Tonio. All this glass had to be re¬ 
moved, and Jimmy looked like a big plaster when 
he was finally left to himself. 

“ Where’s Rita ? ” was his first question on com¬ 
ing back to consciousness. 

“ Is she your sister ? ” 

“ I suppose so,” was his answer, given in a be¬ 
wildered way, as if he never had thought about it 
before. 

“ Oh, I didn’t know she belonged to you. I told 
her we couldn’t bring her, but she might come up 
by and by if she wanted to.” 

Jimmy kept very still. He was trying to think, 
but his head ached so it was a difficult matter to 
do it. What would become of Rita ? Who would 
take care of her ? Tonio would go to jail, and who 
would look out for Rita ? They couldn’t have her 
here at the hospital, and where could she go ? He 
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knew she would be here soon if they had told her 
she might come. Perhaps she was waiting out¬ 
side now. It was even as he thought. Rita was 
asking admittance at that moment. The nurse 
brought her directly to his bed, and she stood look¬ 
ing at his hands, so bandaged that they looked like 
bundles of cloth rather than human hands. His 
head was covered with plaster strips, his face 
could hardly be seen, so swelled and disfigured was 
it. One eye was shut, and a long, purple mark 
ran across his cheek. 

She looked down at him, and then, with a 
paroxysm of tears, she sobbed, “Why didn't you 
run ? ” 

“He might have killed you then, and I could 
fight him and you couldn't, see? Now, Rita, I've 
ben’er thinkin' and I want you to listen, 'cause I 
can’t think very straight all the time." 

“I'd just as soon be killed; I had, truly," was 
the choked reply. 

“Yes, Rita, I know it, but you must listen. I 
shall get dizzy pretty soon, and then I can't tell 
you. Are you listening?" 

“ Yes, Jimmy; what is it ? " 

“ I want you to go to Miss Peakes." 

“And leave you here ? I won’t do it." 
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“ But, Rita, you must; promise me you will.” 

“ I’m going to stay — ” 

“ There won’t be any place to stay now. They 
have taken Tonio to jail, and ’tain’t likely Mrs. 
Grady will let you stay there now; and I’m here, 
all nice and taken care of, but you can’t stay here, 
and it’s so cold tryin’ to find places to get warm 
at, and they mightn’t always treat you well. Say 
you will go, and you must go now, right off, before 
another snowstorm; then you couldn’t get there. 
Say you will.” 

Rita promised at last, and then Jimmy rested a 
few minutes before he told her his plans. “ You 
must start as soon as you go from here, and you 
can stop nights at some of the places where Tonio 
stopped, when we came. I want you to go to 
Miss Peakes, and she will tell you what to do, and 
perhaps she will keep you for a while, till I come. 
She’s a good woman, and the old lady asked you 
to come again.” 

“What will you do, Jimmy? Oh, I can’t go 
without you. I’m afraid.” 

“Huh! Nobody’s goin’ to touch you. You’ll 
get rides if you’re alone, and you’ll get there in no 
time. I shell get well, an’ I shell stay here and 
look out for the money; and if I don’t have Tonio 
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to take it all away, I can have a lot in a few 
weeks, and then I shell come out there next sum¬ 
mer, and then I can take care of you after that; 
and you tell Miss Peakes, if she don't want to take 
you, that I intend to pay her for it.” 

The nurse came up, and said kindly, “You 
must go now, but you can come again to-morrow 
at this time, if you like.” 

Jimmy spoke up quickly. “She is going to 
some friends to-night, and so she can't come here 
to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, I can’t go —” 

“Oh, Rita—I'm dizzy — you'll go — you prom¬ 
ised. You promised — say, now — didn't you? 
Rita, you'll go, won't you? I'll come — next sum¬ 
mer.” His eyes closed, and his face took on a 
ghastly hue. Rita was startled, and said, between 
her sobs: — 

“ I'll go, Jimmy. I truly will; ” and then, bend¬ 
ing down, she kissed the bruised face, now cold 
and unresponsive, and she was led away by the 
nurse, who assured her that Jimmy had only 
fainted. 

Out into the cold she stepped, and turned 
toward the cellar they had called home for so 
many months. She wanted to get her tambourine. 
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and Jimmy’s was there, too. She would take them 
both, and keep his for him. She reached the 
place and entered. It had not been touched since 
the fray of the morning. Blood and rags mingled 
on the floor with the dirt of the street. Curious 
ones stood round and talked of the awful thing 
that had happened in their midst, but all would 
agree that it was not Tonio who had done the 
dreadful deed, but the rum that was like a demon 
within him. “Tonio was a good fellow, oh, yes. 
Didn’t he take care of them two children, and 
would they have a roof over them if he didn’t give 
it to them ? ” 

Rita threaded through the crowd, and making 
her way to where the tambourines always hung, 
took them down and began to tie them up. Mrs. 
Grady had seen her enter, and she pushed her 
way through after her. 

“ Ah, me, an’ it’s a sad toime Oi’m havin’. It’s 
the rint as isn’t paid, an’ er man arrestid in moi 
rooms. Ah ! Oi’ll niver be able to rint thim ag’in. 
An’ cud ye pay me the rint ? Oi’m a poor woman, 
an’ ye make so much wid yer dancin’ an’ yer 
singin’. Cum, noo, give me the half of it, noo.” 

“ I haven’t any money, Mrs. Grady. Tonio 
took it all last night.” 
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“Thin ye’ll be afther levein’ thim things in 
pyart pay. Lave ’em, I tell ye,” she repeated, 
as Rita paid no attention, and was quietly tying 
up the instruments. 

“Will ye lave thim things?” she said, with a 
threatening gesture. 

“ Oh, this one is mine. It was given to me, and 
besides how could I ever earn money to pay you, if 
I cannot have my tambourine ? ” 

“Youmoight lave that one, thin,” pointing to 
Jimmy’s, which Rita had already bound to hers. 

“ Oh, Jimmy says just as soon as he is up he is 
going to begin again, and he told me — ” 

“ Oh, now, Mrs. Grady, let the spalpeen take it. 
Don’t ye be too harrd-hearted; lit her hev it noo.” 

With a glance of gratitude at her defender, Rita 
took the bundle and went out, not waiting to hear 
Mrs. Grady’s remarks on the disgrace that had 
come to her because of an arrest in her house. 
Rita’s winter costume consisted of just what she 
wore in the summer, with the addition of a small, 
short, unlined cape, which she vainly tried to wrap 
round her to keep out the bitter wind. Half frozen 
she started on her long journey to the country, and 
to find, if possible, Miss Peakes. 

wind blew clouds of dust into her face, and 
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every little way she stopped and turned round to 
rest herself, and catch her breath. She blew on 
her fingers, she tried to sing, and wrapped the cape 
more closely about her shivering figure. She could 
go no further; she was out of sight of the city. 
She had stopped and warmed herself at the last 
restaurant, and then had hurried on, but now there 
were no friendly gratings to walk over, and feel 
the soft, warm air that came up from beneath, so 
pleasant to her cold feet. It was now only wild, 
bleak country with no softness on any side. Only 
the cold, hard, gray lines of the hills, and the 
frozen, dust-laden earth met her eyes. Where 
could she go ? She looked about, but there was not 
the slightest shelter in sight; no buildings, and 
the fence corners offered no protection from the 
biting wind. She was so cold and numb, that she 
began to say she didn’t care where she lay down 
if she could only rest. “ I will climb that hill, and 
then if I don’t find a place I will lie right down 
anywhere. ” She dragged her feet up the hill, and 
when on its top she saw a sight that made her 
laugh aloud in a chattering voice, that startled her, 
it sounded so strangely. 

In the valley, close to a large, old-fashioned 
barn, was a big haystack. Its smooth, sloping 
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sides, running almost down to the ground, formed 
a little shelter, and she knew if she could reach that 
stack she would be warm and comfortable for the 
night, and in the morning she might get something 
to eat at the farmhouse. Wearily she tramped 
down to the stack and sat down under its over¬ 
hanging edges. The wind seemed to stop all 
at once. She put one hand under each arm, and 
drew her numbed feet up under her so in a little 
while she was warm. Then she pulled away some 
of the straw and made a little shelter to lean in, 
and put the loose straw over her feet, and drew 
some over her head, and thus dropped asleep to 
dream of the scenes of the morning and to hear 
Jimmy's hoarse cries of “ Run, run.” She bur¬ 
rowed still further into the stack and passed the 
night in uneasy slumbers, waking in the morning 
with a feeling of relief that the first night had been 
such a good one and nothing had harmed her yet 


CHAPTER V 


rita's guard 

The morning came at last, and Rita awoke from 
her restless slumbers, tired and stiff from her 
cramped position in the stack. The sky was 
covered with a gray pall that was hanging so near 
the earth as to seem ready to drop upon and ex¬ 
tinguish it from sight. The wind was still, but the 
air was sharp, and as she drew herself out from 
her warm bed in the straw she shivered, and leaned 
back again, quite unwilling to start just yet into 
the unknown perils of the day before her. 

While she waited, dreading to leave the shelter 
of the stack even to go to the farmhouse, there 
was a great barking, and then a rush, and in a 
moment the great head of a Newfoundland dog 
was thrust into her very face. She screamed, and 
tried to call, but before she could think what to do, 
the big creature had thrown himself down close to 
her, and lay with his tongue lolling out of his 
mouth, while he looked up into her face with an 
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expression of such gentleness that he disarmed her 
of fear, and she timidly reached out her hand and 
laid it on his head with a trembling word of “ good 
dog,” which he seemed to appreciate, for he got 
up, wagged his tail, and again stretched himself 
at her feet. Rita wrapped her cape around her, 
tied the old hat down again with the faded ribbon 
that served as strings, for without that protection 
her ears would most certainly be frozen, and then, 
half wishing she could stay in her warm nest all 
day, for she was so tired, she got up and told the 
visitor that she was going to the house. He 
bounced on ahead, and then bounced back again, 
with a joyful bark that showed his friendliness to 
her. 

“ Land, who’s Nap got now ? ” said Mrs. Carson, 
as she viewed the small procession coming up from 
the meadow. 

“ It’s a child, sure’s I’m alive. I’d like to know 
where he found her.” 

They came nearer, and she continued to watch 
them until they approached the side steps, and then 
seeing the scant dress of the child, she ran to throw 
open the door and drew her into the warm kitchen. 
“ My sakes, child, you’ll freeze. What are you out 
this kind of weather for ? Don’t your mother know 
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better than to send you out on a day like this ? 
Where are you going ? My land, how you shiver! 
Come here to the fire. Jonas will be in in a minute 
with some warm milk.” 

“ I’m so hungry,” was the reply, though her 
teeth chattered so she could hardly speak. Com¬ 
ing out from her warm bed in the stack into the 
cold chill of the morning had seemed to be even 
worse than her long walk of the day before. It 
certainly seemed to her she never had been so cold 
before. 

When she could speak without shivering she told 
Mrs. Carson her story. “ I am going to see some 
friends a little way from here, and I promised 
Jimmy I would go right along because he said if I 
waited it would snow and then I couldn’t get there. 
So I walked as far as I could yesterday, and then 
I dug a place in your haystack, and oh, it was so 
warm I hated to get out this morning, but I was 
coming up to ask if you would let me have a slice 
of bread, and then I think I can go on, and I hope 
by to-morrow night I shall be there.” 

“Wal, wal, I never did. One of Jonas’s horses 
died last week, and the other is too sick to stand in 
the stall, or I’d have him harnessed up and take 
ye, but I don’t see how he can as ’tis.” 
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“ Oh, no, I can do it easy enough. I’ve been all 
through here before, and I can find the way. If I 
can have something to eat, I’ll go right off, for I 
am afraid it's going to snow, just as Jimmy said it 
would.” 

“ But, child, you haven’t any clothes to keep you 
warm. My land, I sent everything I had to the 
missionaries fust of the winter. You eat that, 
while I tuck up one of my flannel petticoats for 
ye,” and she put a plate of hot meat and fried 
potatoes before her, telling her to “ eat all she 
wanted, and when that was gone she could have 
any quantity more.” 

Jonas came in soon after, and to him the story 
of Nap’s find was repeated. Not a word had Rita 
said of the tragedy which was the cause of her 
being thus away on such a journey, on foot and 
alone. She merely said that Jimmy was in the 
hospital, and she was going to see friends, because 
Jimmy told her to, and she had promised. 

“I wish I could take ye on a piece, but the 
horses are not fit to go, all sick or dead,” said 
Jonas Carson. 

They tried to persuade her to stay with them a 
few days, but she had promised Jimmy, and she 
must go on without delay. If she had known that 
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Jimmy was at that moment in his feverish delirium 
pleading with her to “ hurry, before the storm 
came," she would have felt that she had waited too 
long already. Mrs. Carson's petticoat was put on 
under the child's thin dress, and then she said, 
“ I'm goin' to give you a half of my gray blanket. 
It's an old one, but it will keep you warm, and 
here's my mittens. They're old and mended some, 
but they will be all the thicker for that." A pair 
of Jonas’s woollen socks was put on under her old 
clumsy shoes, so worn and big that the socks 
served to fill them out, and she could walk much 
easier than when her shoes slipped at every step, 
and tripped her more than once when her feet were 
cold and numb. So she started out, after such a 
breakfast as she had not eaten for many a day. 
She was warmed through and through, and with 
all the extra clothing, she felt that she should 
never have reason to shiver again. She bade them 
good-by, and never noticed that Nap, the great 
dog, followed her, until she reached the end of the 
lane that led to the road. Then she found him 
close at her heels. She told him to go back, but 
he went a few steps, and returned, to bark and 
frolic round her. She could not make him turn 
back and stay, so she let him go, hoping that he 
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would leave her of his own accord by and by. In 
a box that she carried under her arm was food 
enough for her dinner and supper. She would 
stay over night in a shanty on the road, where 
Tonio had stopped in coming down this way. It 
would be a shelter, but it would not be as warm a 
place as the haystack. The winds did not blow, 
but the clouds seemed to come closer to earth, and 
she knew that a storm was coming. If it would 
only hold off a few hours longer. 

The dog walked beside her all the way. Hour 
after hour they kept on. Rita was glad of his 
companionship, and talked to him. He seemed to 
understand and answered her by a short bark. 
Night was falling, and still the clouds hung low 
and gray. 

Mrs. Carson had thought of Rita all day, and 
now as Jonas came in to his supper she said: 
“Jonas, I'm worried about that child. We’d ought 
to have kept her by force. Such a child to be 
going round the country alone! ” 

“ But she’d got to go, and she promised that 
brother, or whoever it is, Jimmy, that she would 
go right along, and I guess you couldn’t have 
helped her goin’ ef she set out to.’' 

“Where’s Nap?” 
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“ I don’t know. I ain’t seen him since mornin’; 
I s’posed he was up to the house.” 

“Neither have I; I s’posed he was down to the 
barn with you.” 

There was silence for a while, and Mrs. Carson 
went to the window and looked out into the gath¬ 
ering gloom. 

“ I’d be perfectly happy if I could only know 
the dog went with her. Do you s’pose he did, 
Jonas ?” 

“ I hain’t a mite of doubt of it. I see him fol- 
lerin’ her down the lane, and, likely enough, he 
went further than the end of the lane.” 

“ Wal, if he’s with her I ain’t afraid of nothing, 
for no tramp that ever tramped will dare to touch 
her when he growls. He’ll take her to her friends 
and he’ll guard her well. I do hope he went.” 

As the morning did not see the dog in his accus¬ 
tomed place, they thought he had gone with his 
new friend, and they also thought all would be well 
if he had. Still Mrs. Carson worried, and wor¬ 
ried Jonas with her misgivings. 

“ We never asked her the name of the town, nor 
the name of the people. I was so anxious about 
her clothes I couldn’t think of anything else. I 
don’t see what I was thinkin’ of to let her go so.” 

K 


CHAPTER VI 


THANKSGIVING DAY 

Miss Peakes’s courage was at a low ebb. 
Thanksgiving Day was here, and nothing further 
had been heard from Deacon Jones. Was he 
intending to turn them out without giving them 
any other warning than that of six months ago ? 
She could not think that he would be so unkind as 
to do that. 

She had made about the usual preparations for 
the day. A fowl had been killed and roasted, the 
jelly tumblers, filled with a most beautiful crimson 
currant transparency, had been brought up from 
the cellar, and now great triangles of it were to be 
seen in the rings of the flakiest tarts she had ever 
made. Pies were on the shelves, and one loaf of 
cake, made with the last eggs the hens had decided 
to lay that winter. She had been saving them for 
three weeks, lest the supply should suddenly stop. 
Potatoes there were none, but half a dozen turnips, 
and one small squash would be cooked for the 
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great meal of the day. There would be a little 
saved, for having so big a dinner they dispensed 
with a supper. Miss Peakes had just turned over 
the fowl that was lying so yellow in the roasting- 
pan in the oven. It had not begun to brown, but 
was still that rich color of the uncooked bird. She 
basted it with a great, long-handled spoon, and 
took big sniffs of its fragrance as she knelt before 
the open door. She had even called Mother 
Peakes from her room to see, and admire, and 
smell the odor of the toothsome dinner. 

Just as she turned away, and swung to the door, 
there was a sharp rap, rap, on the side door. Miss 
Peakes jumped as if a cannon had exploded near 
her. “For the land! Who’s that, I’d like to 
know?” She threw open the door, and Deacon 
Jones walked in. Her heart sank. Perhaps they 
were to be turned out that very day. Dismay was 
on her face in spite of the Deacon’s pleasant words 
of greeting. She sat down, feeling faint with the 
contending emotions within her. 

“ I’ll take off my coat while I stay. I s’pose it’s 
the safest way to be careful of my health. I’ve 
often thought if I didn’t look out for myself, 
nobody would.” He removed the great coat, 
placed his hat on a chair, and sat down, crossing 
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one knee over the other, and leaning back in the 
arm-chair as if he was very comfortable. 

“ So do, Deacon, so do, I’m just got up from 
that hot oven, an’ I guess the heat, cornin’ right 
out in my face so, it made me sick for a minute. 
I hope you’ll excuse me that I didn’t think to ask 
you when you came in first.” 

“ It must be pooty lonesome here, jest you two 
keepin’ Thanksgivin’. I think you’d be better off 
if you were with folks more,” was his cautious 
remark. 

“ Oh, we hev ben alone so long we like it.” 
Miss Peakes was sure he was thinking of sending 
them to the poorhouse for company. 

“Be you goin’ to hev comp’ny? I thought I 
smelled turkey as I come in,” and he sniffed 
the air suspiciously. 

“No, I killed a fowl, and I don’t expect to have 
any comp’ny, but, Deacon Jones, I do expect to 
keep Thanksgivin’ jest as long as I have a cent of 
money or there’s a thing in the house to make 
Thanksgivin’ of,” she replied, with a touch of de¬ 
fiance in her tone. “ We haven’t a potato in the 
house, but I made bread with salt risin’, an’ mother 
will be satisfied with that, an’ the gravy which I 
always have brown and rich.” 
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Deacon Jones put his lips together until there 
was barely a line showing where his mouth might 
be, and when he spoke it was in a hard, rasping 
voice that grated on her already oversensitive 
nerves. She knew she had not softened his heart 
by saying what she did. 

“ Oh, of course, of course, ef you hev the means 
to keep Thanksgivin' it’s all right, you ought to do 
it, but every man must pay his just debt, an' you 
don't do it, an' I'm not one who’s willin' ter pro¬ 
vide a feast for them's don't look out for them¬ 
selves," and the lips tightened to a still narrower 
line. 

Miss Peakes shivered in the hot kitchen, but 
she rose with trembling limbs, and proceeded to 
put another stick of wood in the red-hot stove, 
feeling a pleasure in watching the look on her 
visitor's face as he protested, without saying a 
word. Then she sat down again and the Deacon 
continued: — 

“ I've allowed you to remain here out of the 
charity of my natur’ ’cos I knew ye couldn't pos¬ 
sibly pay me nothin', an' I hated to turn ye out." 

“Deacon Jones, you know that is not so. You 
haven't a spark of charity for no livin' bein'; and 
you hev let us stay here because the house would 
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be a ruin in a short time if nobody stayed in it. 
Judge Alden is lettin’ his tenants stay if they can’t 
pay a cent, because they take care of things, and 
tell him if anything wants reparin’, an’ you know ef 
you hed a chance to rent this place we’d go out 
pooty quick. Charity ! ” and Miss Peakes’s nose 
went up, and she rushed to the oven to stifle her 
indignation. 

Deacon Jones caught his breath. He never 
supposed Miss Peakes had such a temper. He 
made the caustic remark: — 

“ Jedge Alden ken afford it an’ I can’t. Here 
you be er livin’ on the fat of the land, an’ I’m 
payin’ for’t. I ain’t noways willin’ to do it an’ 
you must give me the int’rest. I’m willin’ ter let 
the principal lay over. ’Tain’t many ’twould over¬ 
look your insinuations about charity, but I hope 
I ain’t a hard man.” 

Miss Peakes bit her tongue in her effort to hold 
back the words that crowded to her lips. 

“ Now this mornin’ I called in to talk about 
your means. What hev you got to pay weth ? ” 

“ Would you like to take mother as security ? 
If I never paid you you could keep her always, 
you know.” 

“ I couldn’t hev her, I couldn’t hev her noways,” 
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was the startled answer. The idea of taking those 
sharp eyes that looked him through and through 
and saw all the meanness of his pinched soul, he 
never could do that. 

Miss Peakes laughed at his alarm and said, “ I 
had no idea of letting you have her, but you are 
such a charitable man, and your love for your 
fellow-man is so great, that — ” she stopped and 
enjoyed the flush that swept over the Deacon’s 
face as he realized that she had been laughing at 
him. He grated his teeth in his anger. 

“ You will be prepared to move out at a week’s 
notice,” he said, and in haste he put on the great¬ 
coat, wound the knitted scarf about his throat, and 
without a good morning he went out, and Miss 
Peakes sank into the chair he had left, berating 
herself that she had not used tact or flattery or 
some sweet words that would have induced him 
to leave them in peace for a little longer. 

After a while she thought they might as well 
carry out the plans made for the day. If they 
were never to have another day of Thanksgiving, 
they must make the most of this. So at one 
o’clock the table was set with the best linen. It 
had been mended in many places, for new linen 
had not entered the house since her father died. 
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It was white and fine and carefully darned in the 
thin places. The silver and glass were the best, 
though the silver was worn, and the glass was, 
some of it, cracked. The table looked very nice 
and, when the eatables were set on it, was a fine 
sight for hungry people. Miss Peakes arranged 
it all, and when mother came out from her room, 
she smacked her lips, and her face lighted up at 
sight of nearly all the accustomed good things 
they were wont to have on this great feast-day. 
The sky might be gray, all things be shadowed 
with the sign of coming storm; at least this day 
inside the little home there was good cheer and 
no lack of anything that goes to make life happy. 
Miss Peakes put aside all thoughts of the coming 
disaster, and was so bright and witty that Mother 
Peakes hoped Thanksgiving would come again, 
and after dinner she even stayed a while to sit in 
the chair by the window, instead of going back 
to her room where she kept herself shut up the 
most of the time. 

Miss Peakes put everything away, carefully 
set the milk where it would not freeze, and thought 
she had enough to go over the next day without 
buying any. She cracked a dish of nuts, for 
about four o’clock she would go into her mother’s 
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room, and together they would have the feast, just 
as they had every year since father died. When 
all was finished she went to the window with the 
nuts in her hand, and looked out. It was storm¬ 
ing already. The snow was falling in great flakes 
like feathers. The walk had a white covering 
that nearly hid the spears of dead grass that had 
been standing so straight and spike-like all winter 
between the cobbles of which the path was made. 
There was no wind and the snow fell softly and 
seemingly without an effort. Just dropped or 
rather floated down and lay where it fell. It 
nestled into the spaces of the flower bed, it clung 
to the tops of the goldenrod heads, making of 
them round mounds; the yard fence looked as 
if made of down instead of stiff pickets; the 
grape-vines seemed as if the white flowers of 
winter might be fragrant that hung on its withered 
twigs. It was coming faster and faster, and the 
darkness was coming earlier than she had ex¬ 
pected. She thought it would be dark before they 
had finished their nuts, so she turned away from 
the fascinating scene, and entered mother’s room. 
The old lady was dozing in her chair. She dozed 
nowadays a good deal, and to Miss Peakes it was 
the sign of encroaching age and feebleness. 
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“I’ve brought in the nuts, mother/’ said Miss 
Peakes. 

“ I want to look at them.” 

Miss Peakes drew up a table and set the glass 
dish on it, then brought some dainty saucers of 
painted china, Mother Peakes’s wedding china, and 
bringing out two horseshoe nails for picks, she sat 
down to eat and help mother pick out her half. 

“ Did you notice that it was snowing, mother ? ” 

“ So ’tis; I want to see it,” and she hobbled 
over to the window, where she stood looking out 
until Miss Peakes reminded her that she must eat 
the nuts. Then she hobbled back, and for a while 
all was still. Miss Peakes never talked much with 
her mother, for she could not understand, or her en¬ 
feebled brain would not hold the words she heard. 

They finished the nuts. Miss Peakes went out 
to get another stick for the failing fire. Then she 
carefully helped mother to bed, for she insisted on 
going to bed every night just as soon as it was 
dark, so as to get up early in the morning, she said. 
It mattered not that she had no work to do; she 
had risen early so long, that she must continue to 
do so. Miss Peakes let her do just as she liked, 
and thought it saved light and fuel; for she could 
knit in the dark, and the room did not have to be 
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kept so hot if Mother Peakes was in bed and cov¬ 
ered up warm and comfortable. A few minutes, 
and Mother Peakes was sleeping the quiet, undis¬ 
turbed sleep of the aged. Then the visit of the 
morning came back to Miss Peakes’s mind, and her 
knitting lay in her lap untouched, while she re¬ 
volved in her mind plan after plan for getting 
money, and keeping the home that had been theirs 
for so many years. None of her plans were at all 
practicable, and the end seemed to be the poor- 
house, no matter how much she tried to think of 
some way of averting that disaster. Her faith was 
still bright, and her conscience clear. She had 
done the best she could, and some way would be 
provided. She puttered round the kitchen for a 
while, and then after all was ready for the night, 
she stepped to the door to look out. She stood a 
moment with the whirling flakes coming in eddies 
around her, for the wind had risen, and now the 
snow was tossing in swirls that drifted into every 
nook and cranny about the place. She heard 
something in the distance, she could not tell what. 
It came nearer. It sounded like the barking of 
a dog. She returned to the kitchen, and set the 
candle on the table, for it flared so she could not 
see for the shifting shadows. 
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As she turned to go back to the door, it was 
pushed open, and, with a bounce and a loud bark, 
a great dog burst into the room and sprang up to 
her, and ran round her, as if so glad to see her he 
could not express himself. She gasped in terror; 
but he seemed to be friendly inclined, and she 
looked at him a moment as he ran round the room, 
and then to the outside door as if he wished to go 
out again into the storm. 

“Wal, ef you ain’t Jonas Carson’s Napoleon, 
then I’m beat. Here, Nap,” she called, and in 
answer to her call he again ran round her, and 
stopped to lick the hand she held out. “ Shake 
hands, Nap,” and the black paw was held up with 
all the grace that a wet, snow-bedraggled dog could 
master. 

“ You’re Nap, that’s sartin. Where’s the folks ?” 

He turned to the door, and when she opened it 
he dashed out and down the walk. She watched 
him. " Where be the folks ? I wonder ef they’re 
lost, like them travellers I’ve read of in the moun¬ 
tains. I can’t see a rod, it’s so thick. I hear him 
barking. I bet they be lost an’ he fetchin’ ’em.” 
She put one hand up to shade her eyes, for cer¬ 
tainly he was coming back, and there was some¬ 
thing or some one with him. He barked and ran 
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ahead a short distance, then returned and took 
hold of the something and tried to urge it along, 
then ran ahead once more. So he continued to 
do till he had half dragged what looked to her like 
a child, a small one at that, to her steps. She 
went out on the porch, and while Nap barked she 
lifted the child in her arms, and with snow and 
hail dripping at every step, she carried her into 
the clean kitchen and laid her on the old-fashioned 
couch. 


CHAPTER VII 


MOTHER PEAKES’S PREDICTION 

“ It’s a mercy the fire ain’t out yet,” said Miss 
Peakes, as she found a few coals and proceeded 
to kindle some chips, and then set over the black 
iron teakettle. Rita lay just where her rescuer 
had put her, for it seemed as if she had come to 
the end of her powers of endurance. She had 
reached the goal, what need to run longer. A 
quiet happiness was on her face, though she held 
the tips of her fingers in her mouth, and shivered 
and shook with the chill which she thought she 
should never get over. She watched Miss Peakes 
without a word. Nap sat by, and he, too, watched 
Miss Peakes with a satisfaction evinced in the wag 
of his tail, and the dignified calmness with which 
he looked on. Now and then he tried to reach 
over and lick the face of the child he had rescued 
from the storm, for afterwards she said if Nap had 
only let her alone, she might have slept, but he 
was bound to take her somewhere and kept pull- 
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ing at her dress, and would not lie down beside 
her as he had the night before, and she was so 
dazed and bewildered after the snow began that 
she was persuaded to follow him wherever he was 
pleased to lead. The thought uppermost in her 
mind was that she had not reached Miss Peakes's 
house before the storm began. 

Miss Peakes stripped the wet blanket from the 
child, untied the old hat, and pulled off the thin 
wet dress and skirt. She drew off the stiff soaked 
shoes and stockings, wondering as she did so. 

“Them's Jonas's socks, ah, I know it, an' I 
bet that's Mis' Carson's petticoat. What in the 
world hev they sent her to me for, I'd like to 
know ?" 

She stopped now and then to pat the dog and 
praise him for his care of the child. 

There was a stir in mother's room and Miss 
Peakes looked apprehensively toward the door. 
Mother would catch her death of cold by running 
round in her nightgown. The door was opened, 
and sure enough there stood the old lady. “ I 
thought I heer'd v'ices," was the expected sen¬ 
tence she uttered, and then she came up to the 
couch where Rita lay wrapped in one of Miss 
Peakes's flannel gowns. She looked down at her 
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a moment, and then laid her hand on the wet yel¬ 
low hair, and said: “ I’m glad you’ve come again. 
It’s good luck to have a child with yellow hair in 
the house. I hope you’ll stay awhile.” Then she 
touched the dog’s head, and Nap laid his big head 
down on Mother Peakes’s foot and wagged his tail, 
as if he knew that she was a friend of him and his 
charge. Then she went back to her room and 
Miss Peakes followed her and tucked her in with 
such loving care, for she had learned that mother 
was always right in her estimates of people. 

Had she not said that Deacon Jones need not 
come again, and had not his visit brought trouble 
every time ? Now she said this child would bring 
good luck, and the dog, she had caressed him, 
and he had not barked or shown any resentment. 
But then if it was Jonas Carson’s Napoleon, he 
must be familiar with her face, for the Carsons had 
lived only a short distance down the hill, and many 
a good visit had she had with Mrs. Carson, and 
many a time they had eaten together. Nap was 
a puppy when they went away, but he, too, remem¬ 
bered the many fine bones he had received at the 
hands of Miss Peakes. 

“ Now, child, tell me why you are out in such a 
storm as this ? Where are you going ? Why is 
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Jonas Carson’s dog with you? That is his dog, 
isn’t it?” 

“Jimmy told me to come: he said you’d take 
care of me and tell me what to do next.” 

“Who’s Jimmy?” was the bewildered question 
of Miss Peakes. 

“ Why, don’t you know we came here last sum¬ 
mer, and he hooked some roses, and you were 
dreadful good to me, and he caught some fish for 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed; be you Rita ? ” 

“ Yes, I’m Rita.” 

“Wal, I’m beat. Where is that scamperack?” 
She wiped her eyes as she said it. Her interest 
in those two wanderers had never abated. 

“ He’s in the hospital, and Tonio, he’s arrested 
and in jail, and I hadn’t any place to stay, for they 
couldn’t have me at the hospital, and Mrs. Grady 
said we disgraced her rooms by being arrested 
there, and Jimmy, he had to think, when he was 
so dizzy he couldn’t, and he said to start right off, 
before more snow came, and I did, but it was so 
cold,” and a shiver ran over her as she thought of 
that first bitter day of wind and fierce cold. 

“ I slept in Mr. Carson’s haystack that night, 
and then Mrs. Carson was so good to me next 
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morning. She fixed this petticoat for me, and 
gave me this blanket and some food to last me all 
that day. I guess I’d have starved. The horses 
were sick, and one had died, and they couldn’t 
take them out for they couldn’t go. They wanted 
me to stay with them, but I’d promised Jimmy I’d 
go right on as fast as I could till I got here. 
After I left Mr. Carson’s I found Nap had fol¬ 
lowed me, and I did my best to send him back, 
but though he would go and stay out of sight so 
long that I thought he had gone home, he would 
suddenly appear from some patch of woods, or 
over the fence or across the field, as if he had 
just seen me, and was so glad I had come, and 
after that I let him go with me, and I never 
should have got here if he hadn’t kept waking me 
up, and he wouldn’t let me stop. He seemed to 
know the way, too, after it began to snow, and I 
got so turned round I didn’t know which way I 
was going.” 

“Oh, the dog knows all about this place, and 
when you got so near, he knew you were coming 
here. He used to live right down the hill in that 
brown house. The Carsons lived there for five 
years an’ we used to be great friends. I couldn’t 
believe it was Nap until I asked him to shake 
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hands. He held up that paw and cocked his 
head on one side just as he used to. He was 
only a little more than half grown when he went 
away. I wouldn’t have thought he would have 
remembered the place. He’s a wonderful dog. 
I hope the Carsons know where he is, for they 
thought a sight of him.” 

“I’m afraid they don’t know. I tried to send 
him back but I couldn’t, and then I was so lone¬ 
some, going so far and at night, too—but last night 
I laid right down with my head on his body, and 
we had the blanket opened out so we had half 
to sleep on, and half to pull over us, didn’t we, 
Nap?” The dog wagged his tail for answer and 
lay with his nose on his paws winking at her. “ I 
gave him half of my dinner. We had sandwiches 
with cold meat in them, and he liked them as 
well as I, didn’t you, Nap?” another whack of 
that tail on the bare floor. 

Rita slept well, and the dog lay on the rug in 
the warm kitchen all night, and in the morning 
both were lively as ever they had been. Nap ran 
about and seemed to be waiting for Rita to make 
preparations to continue her journey, but she was 
quite contented to stay where she was, and he 
could not understand it. Two days went by and 
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still he waited; then next morning he went to Rita, 
and then to Miss Peakes, and finally to Mother 
Peakes, and after he had looked at them all, he 
whined to be let out, and with a short bark he 
dashed out, and was off down the hill in the direc¬ 
tion of home. He had learned that the journey 
was finished, that his charge was safe, and now 
his own home duties were calling for his attention. 
He did not return to Miss Peakes’s house and they 
were sure that he had gone home. 

He did appear at the Carson homestead after 
an absence of several days, and was hugged by 
Mrs. Carson, and asked all sorts of questions, as 
to where he had been, and if he took care of Rita, 
and where she was; but he could only answer 
with a vigorous wag of his tail, and now and then 
a short bark. So far as any report of his absence 
could be obtained, they were no wiser after the 
most rigid examination. Mrs. Carson rewarded 
him with all the bones from the Thanksgiving 
dinner, which she had been saving in hopes that 
he would return. As for Jonas, he was seen, 
when he thought no one was looking, to caress 
the dog, and once when he bent down suspi¬ 
ciously near the great black head, Mrs. Carson 
thought he kissed him. “ He does think a sight 
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of that creature, an’ I don’ know’s it’s strange, 
either.” 

Things just fly round a village, and no one can 
tell how. So it came to be generally known all 
round the neighborhood that Miss Peakes had a 
child at her house that didn’t belong to her, and 
nobody knew whom she did belong to; and that 
Miss Peakes could not afford to take care of her, 
and they were surprised at her that she should 
take in a tramp, as they insisted the child must be. 
You know how people talk about everybody’s 
business but their own, and it was just the same 
here as everywhere. 

Deacon Jones heard all the rumors that were 
flying about, and he wondered how Miss Peakes 
dared take another into the family to live off his 
money, for so he persisted in calling the loan, 
even though he was more than secured by the 
mortgage he held on the house and land. He 
had warned them he must have the money, or 
they must go out within a week. The time was 
up at last, and he prepared to visit the house, and 
see if she intended to carry out his orders. 

All was still as he approached the house. The 
snow had not been shovelled from the front door, 
but the side path was cleared. 
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Rita had cleared that herself. He knocked, 
and Rita opened the door. 

“ Is Miss Peakes to home ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir; will you step in ? ” was the gracious 
reply. 

“ Be you the tramp I heer’d was stayin’ to Miss 
Peakes’s?” 

“I will call Miss Peakes; she is in mother’s 
room.” Rita had taken to calling her “mother,” 
just as Miss Peakes did. She took no notice of 
the deacon’s question as to whether she was the 
tramp. 

Miss Peakes came out immediately, and bowed 
when she saw who it was. It rushed over her 
that this was the day they were to move out. She 
set her teeth, and vowed to die before she would 
go an inch, but she did not say so; she merely 
sank into a chair, and waited for the deacon to 
begin. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Peakes; I hope — I — you 
know — ” 

“Yes, I suppose I know what you have come 
for. I cannot go,” she said, in a tone that had 
no yielding in its note. 

“ Then I shall take measures. I have told you 
of many things I wouldn’t do, an’ I tell ye now I 
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won’t take care of tramps, an’ I heer’d ye had 
taken one in from the street.” 

“Look here, deacon, I will show you why I 
cannot go.” She crossed the room, and threw 
open the door of her mother’s room. There on 
the bed lay Mother Peakes, with mouth open, 
nostrils inflated, and gasping for breath. Her 
hands lay still, and her whole form lay in the 
grasp of what the deacon thought was mortal 
illness. A neighbor sat by the bedside, and now 
and then dropped medicine into the open mouth, 
which she swallowed with a choking sound. 

“ Would you drive us out into the street, Deacon 
Jones? She is dying.” 

Without a sound Deacon Jones turned and left 
the room. He never stopped to say a word to Rita, 
but took his hat from the chair where he had left it, 
and went out and down the path with an awestruck 
expression on his sallow face. If this should get 
about among the people, that he had ordered them 
out of the house, and Mother Peakes dying, what 
would his reputation be worth among them ? Mrs. 
Lane sat there beside the bed, and she was one of 
the quickest to tell any bit of news in the village. 

Had a wise Providence interfered to thwart his 
plans ? It seemed so. 
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Was Mother Peakes’s prophecy beginning to be 
fulfilled ? Had the coming of yellow-haired Rita 
saved their home for a few days longer ? If she 
had not come, mother would never have taken the 
terrible cold she did, by climbing out of her warm 
bed at night to go and find out who was in the 
kitchen. Miss Peakes could not think; her mother 
required all her care. The neighbors came in and 
sat for a while so she could rest a little. Rita was 
invaluable. She did errands, she ran for medi¬ 
cine, she laid her hand on the tumbled hair and 
smoothed it down softly, and it seemed as if mother 
rested under her ministrations better than under 
any other. Rita bathed the feverish hands, and 
kept the cloth cool that lay on her hot head. 
Miss Peakes thought of her as a blessing, if she 
thought at all. 

Meanwhile Rita had learned the whole story of 
the deacon’s plans from Mrs. Lane, and she was 
troubled. How could she stay here to be a care 
for Miss Peakes, when she had already a heavier 
burden than she could bear ? 


CHAPTER VIII 


A LETTER AND ITS RESULTS 

The question of what she could do to make 
matters right for Miss Peakes troubled Rita not a 
little. She tried to think of some way of getting 
the money necessary to pay the interest, tried to 
believe that she could earn it with her tambourine 
and her dancing, but she knew that it would take a 
long time to gather the sum in pennies, and only a 
few days' respite before the home must be given 
up. Public opinion would not allow Miss Peakes 
to be turned out of doors while her mother was so 
ill, and the deacon knew it, but Rita also knew that 
he had seen the overseers of the poor and they 
stood ready to come and get Miss Peakes and her 
aged mother just as soon as the latter was able to 
be moved. Perhaps Jimmy could think of some¬ 
thing. He did think of a great many things, and 
probably by this time he was well enough so it 
would not make him dizzy to think. She could 
read but little, and to write a letter seemed to her 
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an impossibility not to be undertaken; but there 
was Mrs. Lane, she loved Miss Peakes, and she 
would be glad to help her if she could. Many of 
the neighbors would gladly have given a small sum 
to help her, but they hated Deacon Jones, and it 
would go to his pocket, and then next year there 
would be the same threats and they would have to 
give again. They felt they could not keep up the 
contributions, and it was best not to begin if they 
could not hold out. 

“ Mrs. Lane, I have been thinking of something.” 

“ Bless the child, what is she going to do now ? ” 
was the smiling answer, for Rita, by her quiet, 
gentle ways, her eagerness to help in the sick-room, 
and to do anything she could in the kitchen, had 
won the love of precise, orderly, old-fashioned Mrs. 
Lane, and she always smiled when she spoke to 
the child. 

“ I think if I could write to Jimmy, about Miss 
Peakes, you know, he might think of something. 
I can’t write much, only just what I’ve picked up. 
Jimmy could make all the letters, big and little, 
but I don’t know any of the little ones. He 
thought of my coming out here to Miss Peakes, 
and he does think of ever so many things. He 
thought Tonio would kill me if he left me there 
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and ran to save himself. I wish he had, for he can 
do more than I. I’m sure he can do something.” 

" Sakes, child, ain't he in the hospital ? ” 

“ He was there, but he said he should be right out 
in a few days, and I have been wondering what he 
would do without his tambourine. I brought it 
with me. You see if I went away, perhaps Dea¬ 
con Jones would let Miss Peakes stay a while 
longer, and if Jimmy is out I could go back, and 
together we could earn a lot, and perhaps we could 
help her to pay that money. If we only could — 
nobody was ever good to us before! ” 

“ Hear the child! ” and Mrs. Lane looked at her 
in astonishment. “ The idea of two children try¬ 
ing to lift a mortgage ! ” She burst out laughing. 

Tears filled Rita's dark eyes, and Mrs. Lane 
realizing that she had hurt the child's feelings has¬ 
tened to say : “ I think that would be a good idea, 
that of writing to Jimmy. But don't believe for a 
moment that your leaving here would make any 
difference with Miss Peakes. The deacon warned 
her out long before you came. I guess we can 
hatch up a letter to Jimmy. I'll give you some 
paper and a stamp, and to-night when Miss Peakes 
sleeps you and I will keep awake and we'll — 
What hospital is he in, child?” 
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“ I don't know. I could go right to it, but I 
can't tell where it is. It had a stone post with a 
bowl for flowers on top of it, on each side of the 
gate. Couldn't you put that on the letter, and it 
isn't likely that all the hospitals would have them, 
is it ? " she said anxiously. 

“ Sakes no, of course they wouldn't. What you 
goin' ter tell him ?" 

At this moment some of the neighbors came, 
and Miss Peakes entered to sit with mother while 
Mrs. Lane went out to give what report she could 
of the sick woman. Miss Peakes would not stay 
out of the room very long at one time. Even at 
night, when Mrs. Lane was watching, she would 
wake and come into the room half a dozen times 
during the hours of darkness, to see if there had 
been any change in the patient. She seemed to 
be made of iron, and as she went about with her 
lips set in that silent line indicating a determination 
to do and dare all things for her mother's sake, 
they looked at her with approval. Law stood on 
Deacon Jones's side, but love and public opinion 
were all on Miss Peakes’s side. 

Rita went about all day trying to think of what 
she would put in Jimmy's letter and by night she 
had it in order in her mind. Together she and 
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Mrs. Lane committed it to paper and in the morn¬ 
ing Rita hurried to the post-office in the village and 
deposited it with many a hope that it would bring 
the money, though she could not see any way yet 
for it to do so. 

* * * * * -* 

The doctor appeared at the head of the long line 
of cots and beckoned to the nurse who was in 
charge at that hour. She finished bathing the 
face and hands of one of her charges, and then 
went out, leaving her ward in the care of her 
mate. 

“ How is Jimmy this morning, nurse ? ” 

“ He does not change. He talks and mumbles 
all the time and rolls his head about. He is very 
feverish. His temperature is — ” 

“I don't care about that. I've got a letter here 
for him. The direction is so queer that I think it 
must be from Rita. Does he mention her in his 
talk?” 

“ Oh, yes, he goes over and over his fight with 
Tonio and then begs Rita to go somewhere, but I 
cannot understand where. He said when I told 
her she could come again next day that she was 
going away and couldn't, so I suppose that is the 
place.” 
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“ Look at this, nurse,” and he handed her the 
letter. It was directed to Jimmy Salvini, and under 
that, “ To the hospital with a post and a bowl for 
flowers on top of it at each side of the gate,” and 
then underneath that “ Boston ” in large capitals. 
Rita had put that last on, and she made the letters 
so large that surely nobody would have any diffi¬ 
culty in reading it. 

“I don’t want it to get lost,” she said. The 
direction was sufficient, for the posts and flower 
urns fully identified it. There was none like it in 
the city, though there were several hospitals, and 
but for her care and observation the letter might 
have made the rounds before finding Jimmy. 

“ I am going to open it, and if Rita is safe and 
you can make Jimmy understand it, I am sure it 
will quiet him.” 

Mayfield, Mass., Nov. 29,189-. 

Dear Jimmy : Miss Peakes is to be turned out of her 
house this week because she owes Deacon Jones some money. 
Mrs. Lane says seven per cent is iniquitous. We have to look 
up words in her dictionary for I can’t spell and she has for¬ 
gotten how. She is good, though. If you are well I will 
come. I got both tambourines that morning. Mrs. Grady 
said I musn’t take them. We can earn it for Miss Peakes. 
Don’t you think we can ? We got most a dollar one day. I 
slept in Mr. Carson’s haystack one night, and his dog Nap 
came with me all the rest of the way. He knows Miss Peakes. 
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He went home afterwards. I am safe, and the interest is 
twenty-eight dollars. Mother Peakes is dreadful sick so they 
can’t move her. So no more from your loving 

Rita. 

It was written on paper without lines and the 
sentences straggled and dropped to one side of the 
paper as if the ends were so heavy they could 
not lie straight. 

The words were many of them misspelled and 
Rita's name was at its close in large letters show¬ 
ing she had helped all she could in writing the 
message. 

The nurse was crying when she handed the 
letter back to the doctor, and though he was 
rustling the papers on his desk about in a way 
that showed he was more than busy, he couldn't 
see one of them and at last pulled out his hand¬ 
kerchief and blew his nose and wiped his eyes. 

“It was bitter cold that day, nurse, and that 
child walking to Mayfield, and sleeping in a stack, 
it's awful! Why, she was just about the size of my 
Jennie," and again he blew his nose. “See here, 
nurse, I'm going to send that interest to that child. 
My conscience won't let me do otherwise." 

Nurse smiled through her tears. She had known 
all about the doctor's conscience. All the blessed 
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things he did were laid to the trouble he had with 
his conscience. She nodded her head and he went 
on: “ Yes, I am going to do it now, and I wish 
you could tell Jimmy if he should rouse that Rita 
is safe, and you might mention the dog and not 
tell him of the threat to turn Miss Peakes out, for 
I'll see to that, you know.” 

“ Doctor, you're an angel of blessing to every¬ 
body round you,” and she grasped his hand and 
shook it heartily. 

“ Nothing but conscience, nothing but con¬ 
science,” he said. “As for angels, I'm a funny¬ 
looking angel sitting here and crying like a fool 
when my patients need me.” 

Nurse laughed again and went out to see if she 
could rouse Jimmy. She knelt down by his bed 
and said softly, “Jimmy, Rita’s safe.” She saw 
nothing to indicate that he heard her. She re¬ 
peated it, “Jimmy, Rita’s safe.” Then she 
called his name alone, “Jimmy,” and at last he 
stopped rolling his head about and waited as if 
listening. She changed the cool cloth on his head 
and tried again, “Jimmy, Rita's safe, ” but there 
was no answer. Every little while she tried it 
again, and toward night he was still when she 
called and she thought he heard. Just as the clock 
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struck eleven she called him again, “Jimmy/’ 
and he said faintly, “ What ? ” “ Rita is safe. We 
had a letter, and she is with Miss Peakes; she is 
there, she is safe, do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, safe, ” was the reply. Then he slept. 
Several times when he began to be restless and the 
fever rose in his veins, he cried out, “ Is she safe ? ” 
and the nurse would soothe him and repeat it over 
and over, " She is safe, Jimmy, she is safe, she will 
be taken good care of, she is safe; now go to 
sleep, ” and he would drop off again. As the 
doctor said, the knowledge that Rita was safe 
worked to his advantage. His mind was no longer 
full of fears and anxiety about his little sister, and 
he could rest. He began to mend rapidly, and in 
a few days the nurse told him of Rita’s adventures 
on the way, about the dog and the stack, but not a 
word of Miss Peakes’s troubles. 

Two mails a day came to Mayfield, and Rita 
was at the office when they came. Doctor Rawson 
must have answered by return mail for she found 
a letter there on her fourth visit. She hurried 
home with it and went into the room where Mrs. 
Lane sat sewing beside Mother Peakes’s bed. 

“ Mrs. Lane, ” she said in a whisper, “ I’ve got 
it; where’s Miss Peakes ? ” 
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“ She’s gone over to git Fannie Down’s atomizer; 
she’s offered her some stuff to throw round the 
room to make it smell sweet. She’s cornin’ right 
back. There she is now, ” and at that moment 
Miss Peakes, out of breath with her hurried walk, 
entered. “ I’ve got it an’ I must say it does smell 
dreadful good. I’m goin’ to spray some right here 
on this chair and the bed. Mother always did like 
sweet-smellin’ things, ” and she bustled about to 
arrange the room a little different and to use the 
vial where it would scent the air of the bedroom 
to best advantage. 

“ I’ll stay now, Mrs. Lane, an’ you ken go an’ 
git your work done — I’m ashamed to hev you here 
so much. Mother’s a good deal better this mornin’ 
an’ I guess the doctor’ll say so, too. She don’t 
hev no fever an’ her complexion is better. ” 

“ I’ll be over again middle the forenoon an’ set 
an hour, ” was the reply of Mrs. Lane as she left 
the room. Rita followed her out. She put her 
head in at the door a moment later to say, “ I’m 
goin’ over to Mrs. Lane’s for a few minutes; I’ll be 
right back. ” 

“ Well, an’ while you’re ’bout it take that cus¬ 
tard dish to Miss Green an’ tell her ’twas the best 
custard I ever ate. ” 
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The precious letter was opened. A check for 
fifty dollars fell out onto the floor. “ That's a 
check; I've seen 'em," said Mrs. Lane. 

Rita looked bewildered. “ Why, money, child, 
money; you just take it somewhere and they give 
you money for it. " 

“ How much will they give ?" said practical Rita. 

“Why, all that it says ; let me look; " she opened 
it and read, “ * Pay to the bearer, $50.' Why, it can’t 
be; we didn’t say but $ 28, an' he's sent fifty. It 
is, sure as you're alive. What does he say ? " 

“ Jimmy's got well, then, if he's earned all that in 
these few days. I am so glad. ” 


Boston, Mass.,-, 189-. 

Dear Rita, — Y our note received. I am very glad you wrote, 
for Jimmy worried about you, and now he knows you are safe 
he rests better. I send you fifty dollars to pay the interest, 
and buy medicine or bread or whatever is most needed for 
Miss Peakes. Of course you cannot pay it till Jimmy gets 
well, and I shall not care if it is not paid for a year or two 
years; in fact I never shall call for it, so don’t be troubled. 
I am glad to help Miss Peakes, and I am sure seven per cent 
is too much, and perhaps we can arrange it so she won’t have 
to pay so much. I will see when Jimmy gets better what I 
can do about it. When you write again send to Winthrop St. 
Hospital. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. S. Rawson, M. Do 
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“Will this paper pay the interest?” asked Rita, 
whose mind was still on the paper more than on 
the letter, which she really had not heard much of. 

" Sakes, child, it’ll a good deal more’n pay it; it’s 
fifty dollars. ” 

“ It don’t look like money.” 

" I guess Miss Peakes’ll think it looks like it,” 
was the response. 

“ Let’s take it right over to her,” 

“ Wal, that doctor’s a good man, an’ if he’s got 
the care of Jimmy, he’ll get well.” 

Mrs. Lane did not stop to do the work she had 
returned to do, but put on her hood again and 
with Rita and the letter and its contents they went 
back to the little house on the hill. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BURDEN LIFTED 

“ Miss Peakes.” 

“Yes, Rita.” 

“ Is she asleep ? ” 

“ Yes, an’ she’s breathin’ so nice an’ easy.” 

“Can you leave her for a minute? You might 
leave the door open. I want to tell you some¬ 
thing.” 

“ I’ll sit with her, Miss Peakes, jest while you 
hear what the child has done.” 

With a wondering look first at Rita and then at 
Mrs. Lane, who she supposed had gone home to 
do her housework for the day, Miss Peakes fol¬ 
lowed Rita out into the kitchen, leaving the door 
open behind her. Mrs. Lane sat down by the 
window in mother’s room, to watch while her 
daughter was gone. 

“ Now, Rita, what is it ? ” 

“I know about Deacon Jones warning you out 
of your house, and how he said because I was here 
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you'd have to go right off, and I — oh, Miss Peakes, 
I couldn't bear to think that you were going to 
suffer because you took me in out of the storm and 
cold, and I could think of nothing, and I wrote to 
Jimmy, or I mean Mrs. Lane wrote for me, and I 
asked him if we couldn't work and get it when he 
got well, and I sent it, and now to-day I got a 
letter, and this paper was in it, for you. Mrs. 
Lane says it is money, and —” she gave the paper, 
on which hung all her hopes, into Miss Peakes's 
hands. She was not prepared for what followed 
her first look at that mysterious paper, for no 
sooner had Miss Peakes read the figure than she 
dropped into a chair and laid her head on her folded 
arms and sobbed, with great long breaths and 
shudders that shook her whole frame. Her shoul¬ 
ders heaved, and so great was the tension now 
broken so suddenly, that her emotion grew more 
violent instead of subsiding. 

“Miss Peakes, Miss Peakes, don't — don't, oh, 
please don't cry so. It is money and you can pay 
it, Mrs. Lane says so, that you can give up the 
paper and they will give you money for it. What 
makes you cry so ?" and she tried to comfort her 
by smoothing her hair and patting her shoulder, 
and then she laid her arm around the neck of 
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the bowed figure and softly kissed the top of her 
head. 

“ Oh, Rita, I can’t help it. I thought I’d got to 
go to the poorhouse, and mother never lived any¬ 
where but here, and it would kill her. I’m crying 
because I am so glad, I guess,” and she tried to 
smile through her tears; “ anyway it ain’t because 
I’m sorry. Mother said the night you come, an’ 
you were a-lyin’ so white an’ all wore out on the 
sofa, an’ she came out to see who it was — you 
remember, don’t ye ? — she looked at you a minute, 
an’ then she said it was good luck to have a yellow¬ 
haired child in the house, an’ she hoped you’d stay, 
don’t ye remember it ? An’ then she went back. 
You did bring the good luck with you, for if mother 
hadn’t taken cold that night she wouldn’t have 
been sick an’ we should have had to go right off, 
an’ it’s your letter that brought us the money. 
Where is the letter ? Did that boy earn all that 
money ? ” 

“ No, indeed. He is not well yet, but the doctor 
sent it, and we are going to pay him when we can, 
and he thinks you pay too large per cent, and he’s 
going to fix it different when Jimmy gets well, but 
he said this would help you for now, and you are 
not to worry at all.” 
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With tears and sobs Miss Peakes read the doc¬ 
tor’s letter, stopping now and then to wipe her 
glasses, or to repeat some sentence, when her eyes 
were so full of tears she could not make out the 
next one. Her hands shook with the nervous 
strain she had been under and her face was flushed 
with her weeping. She looked at Rita as if she 
had never seen her before, and hugged her tight, 
saying she would never let her go, her yellow¬ 
haired child. “ Mother knew what she was saying. 
She never liked Deacon Jones, even the first time he 
came, she told him he needn’t come again, and when 
you and when Jimmy came with the fish she invited 
you both to come again, and now she is going to get 
well, and I am so happy, Rita. I lay it all to you.” 

Mrs. Lane was softly crying in the next room, 
for she had overheard all the conversation, and 
when Miss Peakes’s excitement had subsided a 
little, she came out and said, “ I should think you’d 
be glad to git Deacon Jones off’n your hands; I’d 
as soon hev pizen round as him.” 

Miss Peakes laughed and said, “ I agree with ye 
an’ I’m a-goin’ right up to pay him ef you’ll sit 
with mother while I do it.” 

“ I’ll sit till doomsday if it’ll help ye any,” was 
the emphatic response. 
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“ You’ll hev ter go down to the store to the cor¬ 
ner and git the money on that check afore ye go, 
'cos jest as likely as not the deacon will make ye 
think ye owe him the whole thing an' git it all 
away from ye. Morse’ll cash it for ye. He’s done 
it for me lots o’ times when I wasn’t goin’ down ter 
Clapptown. You go right off, an’ then ye ken 
sleep easy to-night.” 

Miss Peakes was only too glad to take such ad¬ 
vice, and with her bonnet and cloak and a veil, for 
the wind was strong though the sun shone, she 
started out. She called first at the minister’s, for 
he had offered to head a subscription with five dol¬ 
lars out of his scanty and not very certain income. 
He was surprised to find her at his door and feared 
she came to tell him of her mother’s death, but he 
asked her to come in, and then waited her mes¬ 
sage. He noticed that she had evidently been 
weeping and was wondering what he might say to 
comfort her when she began to tell him the story 
of Jimmy’s wanting a rose, and went through the 
whole, and the minister wiped his eyes and openly 
sniffed as he heard it all through. When she fin¬ 
ished with an account of the check which had come 
in answer to Rita’s letter in her behalf, he sprang 
to his feet and shouted as if he had forgotten 
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where he was and must give some vent to his 
thanksgiving. Then he wrung Miss Peakes’s hand, 
and murmured something about entertaining angels 
unawares, as she went out. 

He was not slow to spread the good news that 
Miss Peakes's interest was paid. He found that it 
was, after all, not a bad day to make pastoral calls, 
and he made a larger number that afternoon than 
he would have done had it not been for this news 
that seemed to spur him on from place to place. 

Mr. Morse, who kept the grocery, also heard the 
story, and gladly cashed the check, and also gladly 
helped to spread the news, telling it to every comer, 
and thanking his stars every time at the end of his 
story that Miss Peakes was going to stay where 
she was. “ ’Twould have been a sin to carry them 
two to the poorhouse.” 

With glad steps she walked the path to Deacon 
Jones's door, and with a quickly beating heart 
handed him the money and asked for a receipt. 
He was astounded. He supposed she had come 
to beg off, and he had fully decided to tell her that 
he could not wait longer. He had heard in the 
village that Mother Peakes was recovering, and 
he would make a great show of having allowed 
them to stay until she began to mend. He might 
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have put them right out then and there. But now 
here was the interest in his hand, and she asked 
for a receipt. 

“ Why, Miss Peakes, where’d you git it ? ” 

“ Ain’t it right ? I counted it three times, so’s 
to be sure. Let me see.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s right, I s’pose; but I don’t see 
where you got it,” and he looked questioningly at 
her. 

“No, I don’t know’s you could,” was all the 
satisfaction he got. 

“ How’s Mother Peakes ? ” 

“ She’s gainin’ right along.” 

“ Wal, I’m glad you got the money.” 

“ Yes, I’m glad you hev,” was the concise an¬ 
swer, and the deacon could not think whether she 
intentionally repeated his words or not, so he said 
nothing. 

After she went away he walked the room wish¬ 
ing he knew where she got the money, and wish¬ 
ing he had charged her eight per cent, when he 
might just as well as not. At night he went down 
to the village to see if he could find out where she 
had borrowed it, for he felt sure that in no other 
way could she have obtained it. In the village, at 
the grocery, Mr. Morse didn’t seem to know much 
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about it, or at least he wasn’t inclined to tell what 
little he did know. He didn’t intend to tell Miss 
Peakes’s story to such a hard-hearted man as he 
knew the deacon to be. Not a person in the store 
gave him any direct answer to his questions put in 
a round-about way to secure the information he so 
much wanted, and hejyent home no wiser than he 
started out. 


CHAPTER X 


jimmy’s new work 

Jimmy was out of the hospital. He had been 
there a long time, but the glass in his hands and 
head was troublesome. Some of the splinters 
could not be found, and the cuts had to be re¬ 
opened and the probe used a second, and in some 
cases a third, time, before the tiny bits were all out. 
His hair had grown out now so that the white 
scars were nearly covered, and the long scars on 
his hands were as nearly effaced as they would be 
for some years. Hardly a space of any size on 
one hand that did not show a scar, so bruised and 
mangled was it by the furious Tonio in his drunken 
frenzy, and with such a terrible weapon as a broken 
bottle in his hands. 

A second letter from Rita, which was written, as 
the first one had been, by Mrs. Lane, had come to 
the doctor, containing the thanks of Rita, and later 
a note, full of gratitude, evidently from an over¬ 
flowing heart, came from Miss Peakes, The doe- 
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tor was repaid, and in spite of his conscience the 
blessing of giving had returned to him fourfold. 
Rita was learning to read and write, and she was 
going to school in the spring. The people of the 
village all declared that a child with such a beauti¬ 
ful face should not be allowed to make her living 
by dancing in the streets of the city. They said 
they would help Miss Peakes to clothe her, and 
though Miss Peakes said she would always keep 
her, the people knew that Miss Peakes was no 
financier, and she couldn’t keep her on nothing, 
however willing she might be. 

When Jimmy was ready to leave the hospital, 
Doctor Rawson asked him what he was going to 
do. 

" I’m goin’ to git an outfit, an’ be a shiner,” was 
the prompt answer. 

“ Be a shiner ? ” was the doctor’s remark. 

“Yes, sir, shine boots, you know. An’ Rita 
she’s fixed all right, an’ I couldn’t sing now any¬ 
way ’cos she’s got the tarns, an’ she is goin’ to 
school, an’ I’m goin’ to shine shoes days, an’ go to 
evenin’ school nights, an’ I’m goin’ to know how 
to write her letters. I promised I’d come out 
there next summer, an’ I want to earn money, lots 
of it, to take along.” 
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“ How are you going to get your outfit ? ” was 
the next question. 

“ Oh, I had a chance to buy of a boy that’s goin' 
out of the business, an’ he’s a-goin’ ter wait for his 
pay. He won’t hev ter wait long, either.” 

The doctor stopped no less than five of his ac¬ 
quaintances on the street that day to tell them that 
there was a boy, Jimmy, just down here, and 
wouldn't they patronize him? he was going to 
evening school and — 

One of his friends asked him what his interest 
in the bootblack was, and asked if it was a case of 
conscience ? Everybody seemed to know all about 
the doctor's conscience, and honored him for hav¬ 
ing one, I suppose. Anyway, Jimmy's practice 
grew, and every week after the first he laid aside a 
small sum to take away in the summer. He asked 
to learn to write first, in order to write a letter, but 
he could not learn that alone, he must take read¬ 
ing and grammar with it, and slowly he got the 
rudiments into his head, and great was the doc¬ 
tor's surprise when one morning Jimmy brought 
his first letter to Rita up to the hospital, and asked 
him to look it over and see if it was all right. 
Jimmy also brought a dollar bill which he was 
going to enclose. Then Doctor Rawson gave him 
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another lesson on postal notes and postal orders, 
and the danger of sending bills in his letters. The 
doctor's conscience urged him to make Jimmy a 
present for his industry, but though he wanted to 
reward him he felt that it would not be wise. His 
reward must come after the weeks had passed and 
he should find his pleasure in Rita’s surprise at his 
attainments. That was what he was working for. 
Each week after that first one, he sent a dollar to 
Rita. She gave it to Miss Peakes, who indignantly 
refused to take the child’s money, so Rita laid it 
out in food, flour, or sugar or whatever they needed 
most. If the sugar lasted longer than usual, Miss 
Peakes did not notice, and so Rita was able to help 
along a great deal. 

March was here, and its winds and furious dust 
clouds were in the streets of Boston. Jimmy suf¬ 
fered with the cold more than he ever had in those 
old days when he and Rita danced and sung to 
the jingle of their tambourines. It must be that 
he had not fully recovered from the terrible loss 
of blood, and then his strength had not returned 
since his long stay in the hospital. 

One day when the wind was more than usually 
fierce, and the dust had whirled into his face in 
such a dense mass as to fill both nose and eyes 
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full, and his throat was so dry that he coughed in¬ 
cessantly, he decided that he would go down to 
one of the restaurants and, though it was only half 
past eleven, he had taken such an early breakfast, 
and it was a light, a very light one at that, he 
would get an early dinner to make up for the lack 
of the morning meal. 

It was one of those places which seemed to be 
run for just such boys as he. A place where for 
five cents a large plate of baked beans was served. 
An appetizing odor was wafted out to the street 
whenever the door swung open. A big bowl of 
thick soup was one of Jimmy's most frequent pur¬ 
chases for five cents. Then a meat sandwich and 
a cup of coffee often took the place of one of his 
nickle pieces. 

Only a few were in the room at this hour. At 
one table near the wall sat two men. They were 
talking eagerly together and did not notice his en¬ 
trance. He took a seat near them, wondering if 
he could learn anything from their conversation. 
He had found that by listening to his customers 
as he worked on their feet, while one friend waited 
for the other, he could learn a great deal of the 
questions of the day, and he was getting all he 
could at the smallest price. 

H 
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“ Say, Gordon, I think he'll die if she isn't found 
soon," said one of the men to his companion. 

“ Do you mean it ?" replied the other. 

“I certainly do. He's sick now. You see it's 
been a good many years now, and he's never 
given up but what he'd find her, and he never 
would. Last November he caught sight of a 
young one running through the street, and her 
hair was all flying, and he swore he knew it was 
the girl, and he's had me searching all this part of 
the city and every other part for that matter to 
find that child. I haven't an idea it's the one, but 
nothing will do but I must find her. What wears 
him is, to think she is here and he can't see her. 
Of course she'd change, but he says he'd know 
that hair anywhere." 

“How long have you been at work on the 
case ?" 

“Oh, I've been hunting seven years come 
spring, and I've been through every city in the 
country. I'm so sorry for him that I keep at it, 
though I don't have the least hope that I shall 
ever find her." 

“ What sort of looking child was she ?" Jimmy 
leaned closer and listened with all his might. 

“ Well, of course, this description won’t go now, 
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after seven years, but the description at first was, 
black eyes, bright and shining,—not brown, but 
black; yellow hair, like silk, fine and soft, — of 
course a baby’s hair would be, and besides, too, 
it grows coarser as a child grows older. It curled 
a little, not much, just round her ears and fore¬ 
head. Her skin was clear, and her nose turned 
up a little, just saucy like, you know.” 

“ Do you expect to find beauty like that down 
in these slums ? ” asked the other, laughing. 
“Most likely she’s in New York or Paris by this 
time.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Harmon won’t let me stop 
the search, and so long’s he’s ready to pay for it 
I’ll keep it up.” 

They rose from the table, and Jimmy, who had 
been too interested in their conversation to eat, 
left the plate of beans, went to the desk with the 
men, laid down his nickel and followed them out. 

“What do they want of Rita?” was the ques¬ 
tion uppermost in his mind. “Of course they 
don’t want her: they warn’t talking ’bout her,” 
but in spite of himself he kept thinking of the 
description one of them had given, and it tallied 
exactly with Rita. He would know her anywhere 
by that description. Who were they ? He fol- 
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lowed on behind them. One turned aside soon 
after, and Jimmy followed the one who had given 
the description. He kept him in sight all the 
afternoon. He saw him roam round leisurely, 
and look at every group of children; he hurried 
after one or two little girls whose hair was covered 
with a close hood, and managed to get in front of 
them so as to look into their faces, turning away 
each time with a shade of disappointment on his 
face. Jimmy’s whole afternoon had gone to waste, 
as he dared not stop to shine a shoe, lest his man 
get away from him. He was going to find out, 
if he could, what that man’s name was, and what 
he wanted of Rita. Could it be possible she was 
wanted for something in connection with Tonio’s 
arrest ? He couldn’t believe that was possible, 
and then, too, he said he had been looking seven 
years for her. 

At last the man turned uptown, and in a short 
time he entered one of the big hotels, and saun¬ 
tered along the space leading to the desk. Jimmy 
stole in behind him as near as he dared, and stood 
looking about in a careless manner, as if he merely 
wanted to satisfy his curiosity. His man went to 
the office and sent a telegram, then got a cigar 
and sat down to read the papers. Jimmy could 
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not wait, so he coolly walked up to the clerk and 
asked who that bloke was that had just come in, 
and whether he was stopping there. 

“ What do you want to know for ? ” said the 
clerk, looking at him sharply. 

“Oh, I jest follered him in; he’s a good-lookin’ 
feller,” said Jimmy, innocently. 

* “ Well, his name’s Wilson, Richard Wilson, and 
he’s a private detective. Now what do you want 
to know for ? ” 

“ Oh, I thought he looked some like my great¬ 
grandmother’s uncle,” said Jimmy, very solemnly, 
and looking at the clerk with his wide blue eyes, 
in which there was not the glimmer of a smile, 
and it was some time after Jimmy had thanked 
him and gone out before he realized that the boy 
had been joking him. 

Jimmy was more puzzled than ever. What 
should a private detective want of Rita ? Noth¬ 
ing good, he was sure. He decided he would tell 
Doctor Rawson about it. That night he wrote 
Richard Wilson’s name all over his writing-paper, 
and when asked where Madagascar was, answered, 
“ Bay State House,” and when asked who was 
the first president of France answered, “ Richard 
Wilson.” Next morning Jimmy worked until ten 
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o'clock, and then made his way to the hospital. 
He knew that he should find the doctor in his 
office at that hour unless something had occurred 
to call him elsewhere. 

“Well, Jimmy, how are you making it?" was 
the doctor's cordial greeting, as he shook hands 
with the boy and bade him sit down. 

“ Richard Wilson, Private Detective, is hunting 
for Rita. What does he want of her ?" 

“ What ? ” said the doctor. 

Jimmy repeated his statement and then told his 
story of the day before, how he had heard the men 
talking, and had followed one of them, and found 
out where he was, and his name, and all he could 
think of that would bear upon the case at all. 
“ Now what does he want of Rita? Could she be 
arrested for what happened to Tonio? Would 
he get her into jail ? He might tell 'most any 
kind of a lie." 

“I will see Richard Wilson to-night, and find 
out what he wants of Rita. It isn't likely he 
wants her at all, and, Jimmy, she is safe from any 
harm Tonio can ever do her; don't be troubled 
about that. If you see this man again you might 
keep an eye out for him, but I will see him myself, 
and find out what he is after. Perhaps you mis- 
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understood him. I am glad you told me, my boy, 
and I will help you to unravel the mystery.” 

Jimmy’s heart was lighter after his talk with 
the doctor. He trusted him, and he was sure if 
Doctor Rawson asked Richard Wilson any ques¬ 
tions, they would be answered. He went back to 
his box and worked diligently till noon. 

That evening Doctor Rawson went to the Bay 
State House and asked for Mr. Wilson, sending 
up his card. The answer soon came down that 
Mr. Wilson was not in, but the card would be 
given him on his return to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE DETECTIVE’S STORY 

Fifteen minutes after the clock struck ten a 
card was handed to Doctor Rawson, on which 
was engraved the name, “ Richard Wilson,” and 
in one obscure corner in small letters, " Private 
Detective.” 

Half an hour later the doctor entered his office, 
and, as Mr. Wilson rose and extended his hand, 
the doctor said, “ I am sorry to have been obliged 
to keep you waiting so long, but there was a terri¬ 
ble accident this morning, and the victims, three 
of them, were brought here. It meant work for 
the whole force of physicians.” 

“ You must have a chance to see a great deal of 
the hard, distressful side of living.” 

“Yes, but it has its good side, too, and that is 
when we have patched up the patient and made 
him more nearly new than he ever expected to be, 
and sent him on his way rejoicing and full of 
gratitude for pur work.” 
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“ Yes, I can see that it would be some compen¬ 
sation for the hard beginnings, to have at least as 
good an ending as was expected." 

“ One of those men brought in this morning we 
thought would have to lose both legs, and he 
thought so, too, but we are going to save one, 
and part of the other, unless something unforeseen 
sets in." 

“ Do you have children here, ever ? " 

“Oh, yes, sometimes. We had a child a few 
weeks ago, brought in just before Thanksgiving, 
and now out as lively as ever." 

Mr. Wilson leaned forward eagerly, and lis¬ 
tened as if the fate of a nation depended on his 
hearing all about that child. “ She spent Thanks¬ 
giving day here, then ? " 

“Oh, it wasn't a girl, it was a boy of about 
twelve years of age. His drunken father had 
just about murdered him, with a broken bottle 
for a weapon." The doctor noticed that Mr. Wil¬ 
son's interest died out after he found it was a boy 
who had been at the hospital, so he sounded 1 
further. “We do have girls here sometimes, 
though." 

Mr. Wilson leaned forward again. “I should 
like to hear about some of your cases. I should 
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like to look at your list of patients. I am inter¬ 
ested in children.” 

“ Yes, so I understand/’ was the quiet reply of 
the doctor. 

“Then you have learned of the work I am 
doing, or rather, I am trying to do, for I cannot 
say that I have accomplished very much. Can 
you help me any ? I could make it worth your 
while, and if you will not do it for money, will you 
not do it for the sake of a suffering brother man ? 
You are not a hard-hearted man.” 

It was said with such earnestness that Doctor 
Rawson could not but think it was real feeling 
that trembled in his voice and looked out from his 
eyes. “I understand that you are searching for 
a yellow-haired child, and that you are wandering 
about in the slums of this city in pursuit of such a 
child; what do you want of her ? ” 

The detective was his cool, quiet self again, as 
he looked out of his half-closed eyes at Doctor 
Rawson. 

“ So I am being shadowed ? Have you that 
child concealed somewhere, hoping for a great 
ransom ? It shall be paid and no questions 
asked. I beg of you to tell me your price, and 
the conditions on which you will give her to me.” 
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“ I learned yesterday what your business was in 
this city, and I have a description of the child you 
are hunting for, but I have not the child, and 
until I know what you want of her, I shall say 
nothing. It is not at all probable that the little 
girl I have in mind is the one you want, not at all 
probable; I should say impossible." 

There were steps heard running up the stairs and 
a knock at the door, which opened in answer to 
the doctor's “ Come in," and Jimmy entered. He 
started back at sight of the detective sitting on the 
office chair, and evidently having an earnest con¬ 
versation with Doctor Rawson. 

“Come right in, Jimmy, I have just been telling 
Mr. Wilson about you, and, Mr. Wilson, this is the 
patient I was speaking of just now. You see the 
scars, and we hope those will show less and less as 
the years go by. Jimmy is one of the best samples 
of the work done here that I ever sent out. 

“Now, Jimmy, I want you to look through that 
pile of papers in the corner, and cut anything 
pertaining to the recent troubles with Spain. Get 
the scraps all together, and sort them according to 
date, while I finish talking with Mr. Wilson, and 
then I will tell you what to do next." 

Jimmy understood that the doctor wished him to 
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hear what Mr. Wilson should say, and quietly, as 
if he had come purposely to cut up old papers, he 
took his seat and opened the first one. He didn’t 
find much about Spain, or if he did he didn’t know 
it, but he apparently read, and cut, and piled up 
scraps as if his life depended on getting as big a 
stack as possible. The doctor found, on looking 
over the pile, that it consisted of advertisements, 
and locals, and in fact almost anything but Spanish 
matter. 

“ Now, Mr. Wilson, I am ready to hear anything 
you have to tell me about your work.” 

Jimmy’s eyes didn’t see much that was before 
him, but his ears were on duty. 

“Seven years ago a little child was lost; she 
wandered away from her nurse. Her mother was 
dead, died when she was born. There were no 
older children, consequently this one was the more 
dearly loved by the father. She disappeared, and 
nothing was ever heard of her afterwards. The 
river, and pond, and every bit of water deep 
enough to cover a cat were dragged, every road 
and every piece of woods were carefully searched, 
detectives worked for weeks on the case, telegrams 
were sent all over the country, descriptions of her 
were posted in public and private grounds, but all 
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to no avail; she had simply disappeared, and there 
was no trace of her. The earth had apparently 
swallowed her and left no mark. She was a beauti¬ 
ful child. Her hair was soft and silky, inclined to 
curl, her eyes jet black, and her skin very clear. 
I have her picture as she looked the day she was 
three years old. She would have changed in seven 
years, but I carry it around with me because her 
father insists that it may be some help. Her name 
was Margaret Harmon. Her father Willard Har¬ 
mon. The nurse was stricken with grief at the loss 
of her charge; she was ill for some time, and finally 
died, though not until about a year after the loss of 
Margaret. Last Thanksgiving time, just a few 
days before, I believe, Mr. Harmon was in this city. 
I was with him, for we have travelled all over the 
land, from one end of it to the other, in our search, 
and he had insisted on retaining me to help him, 
though I have told him many times that I could do 
nothing, that I had accomplished nothing, and prob¬ 
ably never would; still he begged me to stay, and 
as he paid me and was so eager to have me, I 
yielded to his urgent request. 

“ As I say, we were in this city. I was in the 
western part, and he was looking about down in 
the vicinity of Greene Street. There was a disturb- 
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ance of some sort, and he stood watching to see 
what it might be. 

“ There was a crowd of men and women, and 
usually a larger proportion of such is made up of 
children and he hoped to get a glimpse of them all, 
for he never let hope die. He believed that she 
was alive, and would be found somewhere if he 
could only be patient The ambulance came and 
carried away some one; the police came and took 
away some one, and the trouble seemed to be over. 
He turned away, and just as he did so a child about 
ten years old, with long, flying, yellow hair, sprang 
out of the cellar where the noise had been, and 
dashed off in the direction the ambulance had 
taken. He stood as if dazed. He could not fol¬ 
low, he could only stand and look after her, until 
she turned a corner, when he recovered his senses 
and pursued, but she had gone beyond his sight, 
and then he gave up. To have been so near and 
to have lost her again, was too much, and he 
has been very ill since. We have watched that 
cellar for days together, or rather I have, for Mr. 
Harmon is too distracted to do anything. I have 
questioned everybody. I have had a policeman 
stationed over that cellar to watch everybody who 
goes in or out, but the child has disappeared again. 
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People in the vicinity have seen her, but nobody 
knows where she is now, and I believe they tell the 
truth. Her father is desperate. I fear his mind 
will give way under this last strain. When you 
called last night, I hoped you were one who had 
seen and remembered her, and could give me some 
light. I came here this morning as soon as I could 
hope to find you in. A large reward was offered 
at the time of her disappearance, and it is still 
standing. If you can tell me anything — ” 
There was a crash. Jimmy had dropped the 
shears with which he had been cutting up The 
Times . The paper slid out of his hands, he snatched 
his cap, and shot out of the door as if the furies 
were after him. He ran down the stairs and out 
on the street. He could not stop. “ Rita’s father, 
Rita’s father,” it kept going over and over in his 
mind. He had no doubt Rita was the child sought 
for, and she had a father; Tonio was not her father, 
Tonio’s wife was not her mother; she had had love, 
and care, and clothes, and plenty to eat, and a nurse 
to look out for her, and all the fine things that he 
knew the children of the wealthy had. The old 
life together was all gone. She had offered to 
come back and sing and dance to earn money for 
Miss Peakes. He had decided that he could take 
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care of her, and worked hard to send her money 
each week. Now her father would have wealth, 
and fine things, and school, and he would have 
nothing. His visit to Miss Peakes next summer — 
he could not go if Rita were not there. He ran on 
and on until he was so tired he could go no further. 
Then he turned round. He was miles from the 
hospital and in the outskirts of the city. 

In the office at the hospital there was silence. 
“I wonder what made Jimmy rush out that way. 
He is usually very quiet. He must have heard 
something.” 

He knew as he said it, what Jimmy heard. He 
had heard of the loss of his mate. He knew that 
Jimmy would not be considered a fit comrade for 
the child of Mr. Harmon. He might receive a 
sum of money, he might even have an education 
offered him, or a fine position when he was fitted 
for it, but he knew that Jimmy, with his sense of 
possession of Rita, would suffer most in the thought 
that he must give up his guardianship of the child 
he had almost given his life to shield from the 
ferocious Tonio. Doctor Rawson stood at the 
window and watched Jimmy running as if to out- 
race his thoughts. His heart ached for the boy. 
Then he turned again to Mr. Wilson. 
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“ You spoke about a picture, may I see that?” 

“ Here it is,” and he handed a somewhat faded 
photograph to the doctor. 

Doctor Rawson looked at it long and earnestly. 
He was sure he could trace a resemblance between 
this picture and the face of Rita, as he remembered 
it the day when she came to the hospital, to see 
Jimmy after he was hurt. 

“ I hope you will forgive me for seeming to in¬ 
sinuate that you could mean anything but good to 
any child, and yet there are so many evil things 
happening every day in this world of ours, that we 
must be guarded if we save any good out of the 
bad.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, doctor, I know your motive 
was good, and I bear you no ill will. If you be¬ 
lieve the story I have told you, I hope you will 
give me any assistance in your power.” 

“ I believe your story, and I believe also that I 
can help you. Jimmy, the boy who was here a 
moment ago, was the victim of that disturbance 
which Mr. Harmon witnessed in Greene Street.” 

Mr. Wilson sprang from his chair. 

“ Does he come here often, where has he gone ? 
When can I see him again ? Where does he live ? ” 
were the questions poured forth one after the other. 
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“ Pardon me, doctor, you were saying—” and he 
sank back into his chair again. “ It is such a hope, 
such a bit of encouragement that my work may 
come to something, that after seven years of weary 
watching and waiting Mr. Harmon may have his 
child, that I could not bear it for a moment.” 

“Jimmy was brought here about Thanksgiving 
time. I can find the exact date on the books. 
He had been half killed by his father in a drunken 
fury, while he was trying to defend this child you 
speak of. He was literally cut to pieces. His 
head, and his hands and shoulders were filled with 
the splinters of glass from the bottle broken over 
him. Tonio, the father, was taken to jail as the 
result of his assault on Jimmy. The boy came 
here, and the girl, she is ten years old, I believe, 
or in that vicinity, had nowhere to go. We could 
not keep her here, especially as Jimmy said she 
could go to friends. She came to see him, and 
as soon as we had dressed his wounds she was 
admitted. She stayed a half-hour and then went 
away, and I have not seen her since. Jimmy said 
she would not come again as she had gone to her 
friends. She has been taken care of by Jimmy 
with all the love he was capable of. He has done 
all he could to help and do for her. They have 
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been through much hardship together, and at this 
moment he is trying to earn money to send her a 
little, that she may not have to come back here 
and dance in the street for her bread. He is far 
older than his years, he is more than a child, for 
his shoulders have been heavily burdened all his 
short life.” 

“ It would kill Harmon to know that his child 
had lived in the street.” 

“ I have no doubt that Margarita Salvini is his 
child, but Jimmy can tell you more about her than 
I can.” 

“ Does he come here often ? Where can I find 
him ? I must not wait. There is so much at 
stake. Her father is ill in mind and body, and if 
I might give him a ray of hope — if I might say 
I had a clew — ” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ He consented to go to Melrose for a few days 
and try to recover some of his lost courage, and 
he is there now. I send him a telegram every day. 
It’s the hardest thing I have to do in the twenty- 
four hours, for I know how it affects him. He 
thinks all day about the coming message, and 
when it comes it is so hopeless.” 

“ Suppose you say that you have a clew to the 
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Greene Street child, but she is not in the city; and 
then Jimmy usually comes here at about this time 
in the morning, if he comes at all: sometimes 
several days go by and I do not see him.” 

“ Then I shall come to-morrow.” 

“ Don't place too much reliance on the uncertain 
information I have given you. The two children 
did not look at all alike, yet I supposed Rita to be 
Jimmy's sister, and his loving care of her would 
indicate that she was very near to him.” 

After Mr. Wilson had gone, the doctor took out 
the picture of Rita, which he had put under some 
papers, and which, in the excitement of the hour, 
Mr. Wilson had forgotten to take. The doctor 
wished Jimmy to see that picture. 


CHAPTER XII 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JIMMY 

After all Mr. Wilson decided that he would 
go out to Melrose and tell Mr. Harmon what he 
had learned. It was so much better than send¬ 
ing a meagre telegram. To be sure he knew that 
he should be asked all sorts of questions that he 
couldn’t answer, but he would have the pleasure 
of giving at least a spark of hope to the man who 
had become so dear to him through his sorrow, 
and the work that had for the past seven years 
been a part of his own life. He had wished many 
times that he could give his life to bring back this 
child to her father. Yes, he must go and talk it 
over with his friend. So an early afternoon train 
carried him out to Melrose. The expression on 
his face showed the distracted man who met him 
at the door that he had some news, and in silence 
he waited. He could not speak. 

“Well, Harmon, how are you?” were the detec¬ 
tive’s first words. “ I’ve got a long story to tell 
you. I have a clew to that Greene Street child.’’ 

ll 7 
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“ Thank God! That's Margaret Is she here? 
Are you holding back good news ? ” said he, sink¬ 
ing down in his chair with face like ashes. 

“ No, no, Harmon. Don't take it like that. 
I've got only a clew, just as I say, and it remains 
to be seen whether it amounts to anything or not. 
The child is not in Boston, she has gone out into 
the country, and I did not learn where, but I 
thought I must tell you the little I did know, and 
to-morrow I hope to learn where she is, and I will 
go and see, and then — " 

“ I will go and see! ” was the exclamation from 
Mr. Harmon. “ It is Margaret, and I shall go." 

“Think of the disappointment if it is not she. 
You could not bear it. I should wish I had not 
told you anything." 

“Yes, I know I've had a good many disappoint¬ 
ments. A good many," and he leaned his head 
back wearily and closed his eyes. “ Perhaps it 
would be better for me not to go." 

“ Now, Harmon, let us talk it over, and I will 
tell you what I have learned, and you must get a 
good night's rest," — as if a father with a hope of 
seeing the child lost seven years before could 
sleep, — “ so if there is anything to be done, you 
will feel strong and well." 
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“ That last disappointment was terrible. To see 
her again and then lose her. No, I could not go 
through it again.” 

“You are not very strong. You must remem¬ 
ber you have been ill, and now let me tell you all 
I know about it.” 

There was no doubt that the detective was on 
the track of the Greene Street child, whom he 
had been so sure was his lost Margaret, but 
was Margarita Salvini identical with Margaret 
Harmon ? 

When Mr. Wilson had finished his story Mr. 
Harmon insisted that he should go next day to the 
hospital to see Jimmy when he came, “and I shall 
stay until he comes. I will take a room near, and 
you must watch and tell me when he goes in.” 
****** 

Dr. Rawson was right when he said with such 
certainty that Jimmy would be in next morning. 
Jimmy had fought his battle, and when the morn¬ 
ing came, he was truly glad that so much of joy 
and happiness was coming to Rita. He would be 
satisfied to see her happy, and then if he kept on 
earning money, and did all he could in school, 
there might be a better chance for him sometime. 

It was a group of impatient people that gathered 
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in Dr. Rawson’s office that morning. Mr. Harmon 
walked back and forth, Mr. Wilson sat looking 
anxiously out of the window. The doctor went 
in and out as eager as the others to see Jimmy. 
If there was any doubt in his mind about Mar¬ 
garet’s identity it was fast disappearing under the 
certainty of Mr. Harmon’s mind on that question. 
In vain did the detective warn him that it might 
be an entirely different child, in vain did he cau¬ 
tion him not to rest so much on the evidence so 
uncertain. He could not be persuaded. He 
yielded only to go back to his first belief, that 
now he had at last found a sure trace of his 
daughter. He could not sit still. He tried to 
look over the doctor’s books, but though he looked 
through them, he did not see what he looked at, 
and again he started up to pace the room and look 
from each window to see if perchance the boy on 
whom rested so much of his future happiness was 
not in sight. With all their watching they did not 
see Jimmy when he came in, and the doctor brought 
him in at last, he having entered at the side en¬ 
trance, that not being in sight from the windows 
of the office. 

Mr. Harmon stood at the window with his back 
to the door. He could not trust himself to look 
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at the boy yet. He was saying over and over, “ I 
must not give way, I must be quiet.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, Jimmy has just come in and so I 
brought him up directly that you might ask him 
any questions you wished. He is perfectly willing 
to tell you all he knows about Rita, and, Jimmy, 
this gentleman is Mr. Harmon, who thinks he will 
find in Rita the baby girl lost so many years ago.” 

Mr. Harmon turned, saw the boy, noted the 
scars and thought they had been received in de¬ 
fence of his child; his emotion overcame him, and 
in spite of his powerful effort to restrain it, he 
could not help throwing his arm around the shoul¬ 
ders of the boy, and bowing his head over him as 
he asked, “ Where is Margaret ? ” 

“With Miss Peakes,” was the reply, and that 
calm, concise answer helped Mr. Harmon to curb 
his feeling as if now there was no doubt. She was 
where he could find her. He sat down and, keep¬ 
ing Jimmy’s poor scarred hand closely in his, he 
listened to all the questions Mr. Wilson asked, and 
heard the story Jimmy had to tell. 

“ I don’t remember where we lived at first. 
Tonio and Paulita had a small house, and she had 
a basket of things she used to go out and sell. 
Sometimes she brought in a good lot of money. 
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Just as soon as I was old enough, I used to shake 
the tambourines for Tonio when he played, and 
then I learned to dance, and I used to get pennies 
when I passed round my tarn ; most everybody 
gave me something. Then after we stayed awhile 
in one place we went somewhere else and Tonio 
got another house or took two rooms, and so we 
lived, for I don’t know how long. Tonio was pretty 
good to me at first, until he got to drinking so 
much, and then I was beaten; and we didn’t 
always have enough to eat. Rita said she was 
hungry every minute.” 

“ Oh, my God! My baby hungry! ” was the 
groan of the man who believed her to be his petted 
darling. 

“Well, we could most always get something, 
and Rita was so pretty, and she could dance so 
splendidly. Why she could just stand on one toe 
the longest while, you wouldn’t believe it, how 
long she could keep still in that position.” 

Another groan at thought of his daughter danc¬ 
ing in the streets, and then Mr. Wilson said, 
“ What do you remember about Rita first ? ” 

“ Oh, one day when Paulita came in she brought 
her, and said she found her, and now they would 
teach her to dance, and we should earn lots more 
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money than I could alone. She told her that she 
had been taken care of by some people who lived 
a good ways off, but now she was at home and to 
call her mother, and when she learned her name it 
was Margarita Salvini. She was so pretty, and I 
took most of the care of her, and Tonio had a 
master come to teach her to dance, and I taught 
her how to shake the tambourine and we danced 
some things together, and it seemed as if we did 
earn more, for people always liked to see her 
dance. She couldn’t remember anything about her 
home where she had been, except that there was 
a gate and a bush with roses on it, that grew beside 
it. She says a tall man used to call her Pearl, 
but she cannot tell anything more and Tonio said 
that was the man who took care of her when she 
was a baby. He said she was four years old, and 
so she is eleven now, for she came in the summer.” 

“ Would you know the baby by her picture ? ” 
said the doctor. 

“I guess I should; I never’ll forget how she 
looked, and what a beauty she was, and how her 
hair looked.” 

The doctor handed him the faded picture and he 
started up, exclaiming, “ That’s Rita! It’s just like 
her 1 ” 
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Mr. Harmon grasped both arms of his chair in 
terrible suspense as the photograph was given to 
Jimmy. 

“ She is mine, I knew it! ” 

It was a long story that Jimmy had to tell Mr. 
Harmon, for he insisted on hearing all about her 
life, and even the hardships, and her long walk 
to Mayfield in the cold and exposure must be re¬ 
peated. He wanted to hear every detail and every 
incident connected with her journeys about the 
country. 

“ My boy, take this,” Mr. Harmon said, when he 
had learned all that Jimmy could tell, when he had 
repeated again and again the story of Rita as he 
knew it, and he handed him a bill. “ It is not a 
hundredth part of the debt, but I shall not forget 
what I owe you, and I shall think of something 
that will help you more than money. Take it, 
child.” 

“ I cannot take it, Mr. Harmon. It is reward 
enough for me to know that Rita — that she will 
never—will never be cold or hungry again,” and a 
sob came from the full heart. 

“You shall never be cold or hungry again, my 
boy ; I can only think of Rita now, but by and by 
I shall think of you, and then—” 
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“ I think you must take it, Jimmy, ” said the 
doctor. “ Think how you would feel about it if 
you were in his place.” 

“ Now, Wilson, we must go out to Mayfield at 
once. I cannot wait.” 

“ Now I have a plan,” said Mr. Wilson. “ I 
will telegraph to Waters, the coachman, and have 
him bring the horses to Mill River, and we will 
take the cars from here, stop at Mill River Junction, 
and drive over through Mayfield, and then we can 
stop at Miss Peakes’s house for dinner, or perhaps 
the harness will break right there, and we can go 
in and stay for a while until things are fixed, and of 
course we shall see Rita, and if it is not our Mar¬ 
garet we shall not have made ourselves ridiculous 
by claiming a stranger as belonging to you. What 
do you think of my plan ? ” 

He was anxious to have Mr. Harmon rest a little 
after this exciting interview with Jimmy, and he 
knew the weak condition in which it had left him. 
He might have planned to go that afternoon, but 
of course it would take some time to get word to 
Waters, and it would not be well to start at night 
and be stranded anywhere; so he arranged it all, 
and Mr. Harmon, glad to have it planned out for 
him, glad to leave it all in his friend’s hands, 
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acceded to his wishes and rested, his heart full 
of hope, full of gratitude, already making plans 
by which his future life was to be lived when 
Margaret should again be with him, a blessing 
and a comfort. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MAYFIELD IN WINTER 

Great was the excitement in the village at 
Mayfield. Mr. Morse asked everybody who en¬ 
tered his store, if they knew who it was. Women 
looked out of the windows in amazement. Mr. 
Barlow, the minister, wondered as he gazed out of 
his study window and saw a splendid turnout, 
shiny and with wolf robes running over the sides 
of the cutter, and drawn by a pair of jet-black 
horses, with long manes, and tails that almost 
swept the ground. Whose could it be? Surely 
none of the towns in the vicinity of Mayfield could 
boast a conveyance like that. In it sat a thin, 
white-faced man almost covered with the robes 
and with fur cap and overcoat turned up over his 
ears. Not much could be seen of him. Holding 
the lines was a man rather stout, and also clad in 
furs. When the horses first came in sight they 
were trotting along, full of life under the influence 
of the clear, sparkling atmosphere, the bells jin- 
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gling merrily. When they had fairly entered on 
the main street they stopped, and when they 
passed the grocery they were walking very se¬ 
dately and the occupants of the cutter were appar¬ 
ently taking in all the scenery of the town. Mr. 
Wilson drew up before the store; Mr. Morse flew 
to open the door, and, bare-headed, he stepped out 
to see what his aristocratic visitors might desire. 
He laid his hand on the top of his head to keep 
the round, bare place there warm. 

“ Can you tell me if there is a hotel in this 
place ? ” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Wal, yes, but ’tain’t frequented much this time 
of year. In the summer we hev a pooty good 
number of folks there. Ye come fur ? ” 

“ Not a long distance this morning, but it is get¬ 
ting toward noon, and my friend here is growing 
tired. Then we liked the looks of the place, and 
we thought we might as well get a dinner here. 
Can you direct me to the hotel ? ” 

Mr. Morse wasn’t gaining much information and 
what could he say when people asked him who 
they were ? His reputation was at stake. 

“ Oh, 'tain’t but little ways. I might go over 
with ye an’ sort of introduce ye to the landlord; 
I’m pooty wal acquainted with him. He’d take 
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good care of them hosses if I was to say the word; 
you’ve got as pooty a team there as I ever see. 
Raised in these parts be they ? ” 

“ You’re right, they are perfectly matched,” ig¬ 
noring the question of where they came from. 

u You wait till I git my hat an’ I’ll go with ye. 
Peters’ll take in anybody I recommend. He’s a 
pooty good sort of a man.” By this time several 
were standing round looking at the team. “ You 
go right into the store, an’ I’ll be right back to 
wait on ye. I’m jest goin’ up to the hotel with 
these gentlemen. What did you say your name 
was ? ” 

As the men didn’t want anything in the store 
they went up to the hotel, too. Others had heard 
of the splendid outfit that had been seen in town, 
and when they reached the hotel there were more 
people there than had gathered since the summer 
boarders came last July. 

The landlord stood on the steps, the stable-man 
came out to hold the horses’ heads, a boy ran to 
throw back the robes, and the men who had gath¬ 
ered stood round in eagerness to do something to 
help, though they couldn’t see anything to be 
done. Mr. Wilson jumped out and also helped his 
companion, and taking his arm went up the steps. 
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Mr. Harmon was sick and tired, exhausted with all 
he had been through. He could not say a word, 
but nodded to the landlord, and Mr. Wilson has¬ 
tened to say, “ My friend has been sick for some 
time, and if he could have a comfortable room 
with a fire in it he might lie down awhile before 
we have dinner. ,, 

The men who had drawn nearer to hear what 
was said turned back to talk it over among them¬ 
selves. 

" He looked sick.” 

" I wondered he didn’t say nothin’.” 

" He’s some big bug, now you depend on’t.” 

" Huh, I guess he is. Mr. Caswell, down ter 
the falls, he’d a coat that warn’t ser good’s his 
that cost two hundred and eighty dollars, and 
them gloves he had on! ” 

“ That harness’s all trimmed with silver, none 
of yer plated stuff, I bet.” 

“ Poor man, he don’t look as if he was able to 
enjoy his money much.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wilson made all arrangements. 
They would have dinner; Mr. Harmon had better 
have chicken if they had it, or some good beef, or 
both, perhaps. They would keep the room for the 
present, for if Mr. Harmon was not able to go on 
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they might stay a few days. He would rest 
awhile, and if they would plan to have dinner by 
one o'clock he would be very grateful. . 

Mr. Wilson was so genial that Mr. Peters 
thought his lines had fallen in pleasant places 
when a summer boarder dropped down in the mid¬ 
dle of winter. The detective went out to the hotel 
stable and talked with the hostler; he chatted with 
the men from the store, who still lingered. He 
saw that Mr. Morse was neglecting his business 
and finally offered to walk down to the grocery 
with him, and asked him to point out the church 
and the town house and tell him something of the 
history of the village. Mr. Morse was delighted, 
and as they went the attraction at the hotel grew 
so much less that all the men followed them, and 
stopped at the store. Gossip about every resident 
in the town was retailed to an interested listener, 
and when Miss Peakes and her history was 
started, Mr. Wilson asked questions and seemed so 
glad to hear about her affairs that one and an¬ 
other gave out information, till he believed there 
was nothing more he could learn. The mortgage, 
Deacon Jones, the warning to move out of the 
house, the coming of a child Thanksgiving night, 
the illness of Mother Peakes, the letter, and finally 
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the check, “ which I had the honor to cash. I 
gave the money into her hands myself, an' I’m 
proud ter say it, fer I ain’t never had no sym’thy 
with Deacon Jones. He’s a hard-hearted old skin¬ 
flint, an’ I’d be glad to see him come up weth.” 

His sentiments were echoed by every man in 
the store. 

“ Yes, sir, that boy is goin’ to work an’ pay the 
doctor that sent the money, an’ he said he’d never 
care if it warn’t never paid, an’ thet’s the kind of 
a man I like.” 

“But the mortgage wasn’t paid? Only the 
interest, was it?” 

“ No; but then, ef Deacon Jones finds out that 
Miss Peakes hes got friends, he won’t be so 
opstroperous, I reckon.” 

“ An’ ter think,” said another, “ Mother Peakes 
got up that night ter see who’d come, an’ she said 
that child would bring good luck, an’ she did. 
Now, how’d she know she would?” 

“ An’ they do say that Mother Peakes used ter 
set an* cry when Deacon Jones come, ’cos she 
didn’t want him to stay. She’s dretful old and 
childish, but she does know something after all.” 

“Ef I hed anything on my mind I shouldn’t 
want her to look at me, now, I tell ye,” said a 
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young man who stood on the outer edge of the 
circle around Mr. Wilson. “ She’s got the sharpest 
eyes in the country.” 

“They say thet night thet child come a dog 
brought her ’most all the way, an’ she’d er died ef 
he hadn’t dragged her up to the door of Miss 
Peakes’s house. It was snowin’ so’t ye couldn’t 
see yer hand before ye, an’ the wind was blowin’ 
er gale.” 

“ Miss Peakes jest took ’em right in, an’ she 
goin’ ter be turned out of her house an’ not know- 
in’ how she was goin’ ter take care of ’em; but 
she took ’em in, an’ the dog stayed two days and 
then cleared out, and nobody’s seen him sence.” 

“ Mother Peakes took sick that night, an’ Dea¬ 
con Jones darsn’t turn ’em out so long’s she was 
in bed.” 

“ I guess there’d ben er rumpus ef he had.” 

“ Why didn’t some of you help her ? ” said Mr. 
Wilson. 

“ Land, the minister he started a subscription, 
and he headed it with five dollars too, an’ he don’t 
git no great of a salary, either.” 

“ We ain’t all heathern, ef we be country folks. 
We’re supportin’ Miss Peakes some now. That 
boy down ter Boston sends a dollar a week ter Rita, 
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an’ she jest lays it out fer Miss Peakes, 'cos Miss 
Peakes declares she won't take it. An' the neigh¬ 
bors, they carry her in things, an' Black here, he's 
given her a whole cord of wood an' carted it for 
her, an' them three red-headed fellers over t' the 
hotel, they went up an' split it and piled it up in 
her shed." 

“ I let 'em hev groceries at jest what they cost 
me, an' I ain't partic'lar to give 'em small measure, 
either." 

“ That's so, Morse, you're more'n square with 
'em;" and the men looked approvingly at their 
townsman. His generous heart had prompted 
him more than once to give more than he could 
afford, to help some one in distress, and they 
appreciated it. 

Mr. Wilson heard all the particulars of the case, 
and determined, if Mr. Harmon asked his advice 
as to what he should offer these people, none of 
them should be losers because they had been 
ready to help in behalf of his child. In his mind 
he felt sure that Miss Peakes, if Rita should prove 
to be the one they hoped, would never need charity 
again. 

Knowing Mr. Harmon so well, he knew Miss 
Peakes's pathway would, in the future, be an 
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easy one, free from thorns and winding through 
smoothest pastures and in greenest fields. 

Many of those men, in their eagerness to tell 
things to so good a listener, failed to go home to 
dinner until long past the noon hour. They knew 
that he would go back at one to the hotel, and 
they must stay until he went. I am sure none of 
the housewives uttered a word of complaint when 
they heard all their liege lords had to say of the 
morning, and all the good reasons why they didn’t 
come home sooner. Several of the women made 
an errand to the grocery, and stepped into the 
neighbors on the way to see if they could gather 
anything the men had failed to pick up. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Mr. Wilson 
asked that the horses might be brought up, for his 
friend thought he must go on, and hoped they 
might reach Corbett before it was very late. None 
of the men had been able to find out where they 
were from or where they were going, so skilfully 
had Mr. Wilson parried all questions. Mr. Morse 
was in despair. The landlord was comforted a 
little by Mr. Wilson’s saying, as he went out: 
“ We may come back, and I wish you to hold the 
room for us until to-morrow. I will pay you for it 
if you will reserve it.” 
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Nearly the same company were at the hotel to 
see them start off as were there in the morning to 
see them enter. The black horses were impa¬ 
tient, and the bells filled the air with their merry 
music. Some hoped Mr. Harmon would recover, 
some wished them success, and all hoped they 
would come again in the summer when there 
“was more folks round, and it was kinder lively 
like.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


AT LAST 

Mr. Barlow always had a call to make, a few 
pastoral visits, whenever there was anything of 
unusual interest going on in the village, so this 
afternoon he started out to tell of the morning's 
excitement to the people who lived on the out¬ 
skirts and would be unlikely to hear of it. 

Miss Peakes was one of his parishioners whom 
he visited frequently, for it was such a delight to 
tell her anything; she was so surprised and aston¬ 
ished over the least thing in the way of news, for 
she heard so little, being shut in with Mother 
Peakes much of the time. 

Mr. Barlow was then right in the midst of his 
exciting story about the splendid horses, the fine 
robes, the elegant furs, the sick man, and the 
genial ways of his companion, when, chancing to 
glance out of the window, he exclaimed, “There 
'tis now, the very team. Look quick, Miss Peakes, 
isn't it elegant ?" 
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They watched it climbing the hill, the silvery 
chains on the harness rattling at every step, the 
proud heads of the blacks tossing in eagerness to 
reach the top and be off once more at the old pace, 
which seemed to be a flying one, so swiftly and 
evenly did they glide along. Miss Peakes ran to 
another window to see better, and, behold, they 
were stopping right at her gate! 

“ They’ve stopped! ” 

“ That is so; perhaps they wish to inquire the 
way. Shall I see ? ” and he went to the door, glad 
that this piece of good luck had fallen in his way. 
He should have something to tell Mr. Morse. 
How lucky that he came here this afternoon! He 
opened the door in answer to Mr. Wilson’s knock. 

“ Good morning; we came here to the village — 
oh, you are the minister, Mr. Barlow, and you know 
all about it, for I saw you at the hotel. We started 
out this afternoon, but I fear my friend will not be 
able to stand the ride; he is sick and feels faint. 
Do you think we might stop here for a little while, 
and then if he feels better we can go back to the 
hotel ? I ordered the room kept till to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, indeed; bring him right in. I’ll answer 
for Miss Peakes. Can I help you ? ” 

“No, thank you; I’ll hitch the horses here at the 
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side—” here Miss Peakes appeared and said: “You 
put the horses right in the barn—there’s two stalls 
there, — we used to keep a horse, — and bring the 
gentleman right in, and I’ll make some hot herb 
tea for him that’s real good for faintness. Mother 
Peakes takes it, an’ she used ter say there was 
nothing like it.’’ 

She watched him help out his friend while Mr. 
Barlow held the horses. They came up the path 
and into the house. She saw that he was very 
white and trembling. She pushed forward the 
great chair and he sat down. He looked all 
around the room and with a sigh settled back. 
Rita was not in sight, and there was no sign of 
any child about the room. 

A door opened behind him and he started up, 
but Miss Peakes said, “ Don’t mind mother; she 
always comes out to see who comes.” 

Mother Peakes stopped beside the chair in which 
sat Mr. Harmon, and looked down into his face. 
“ You are tired; you had better stay a spell,” and 
turning went back to her room. 

“You mustn’t mind her, she’s feeble and old, 
and — but she used to be very capable.” He did 
not answer. Miss Peakes saw he was exhausted, 
and so went on with making the tea. Then she 
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helped him take off his fur coat, noticing as she 
did so how thick and soft it was, and she could not 
have told why, but Rita and her thin dress came 
into her mind as contrasted with this robe. 

The men, having put the horses into the vacant 
stalls, soon came in, and Mr. Wilson did most of 
the talking while Mr. Harmon sat with closed eyes, 
seemingly asleep, but in reality listening for foot¬ 
steps and starting at every sound. 

Miss Peakes had brought out camphor and lav¬ 
ender, and one chair had a hot flat-iron rolled in 
flannel for him to put his hand on, and the soap¬ 
stone was under his feet, and she had given 
him tea and was now urging upon him a dose 
of ginger. 

“You’re jest tired and chilled," she said. “I 
know how 'tis. Father Peakes used to get that 
way when he'd been drivin' a long way. You'll 
be all right pretty soon. Don't you feel better 
now ?" 

He said he did, and she turned to Mr. Barlow. 

“ This is Mr. Wilson, Miss Peakes, and the sick 
man is Mr. Harmon." 

Again Mother Peakes opened her door. “ I 
keep hearin' v'ices," she said. 

“ Yes, mother; come out and see the people. 
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You did see the sick man, you know, just a few 
minutes ago, don’t you remember ? ” 

“ Has he come again ? He is welcome.” 

In turn she looked each one straight in the eyes. 

“You remember the minister, don’t you?” said 
Miss Peakes. 

“ Who is that ? ” pointing to Mr. Wilson. 

“ He came with the sick man.” 

“ I want to look at him,” and she drew nearer 
and searched his soul, as he said afterwards. “ I 
hope you’ll come again,” was all she said, and then 
Miss Peakes had to explain again that mother was 
old and very forgetful. 

“ Do you and your mother live here all alone ? ” 
asked Mr. Wilson. 

“ No, my little girl lives with me;” then, seeing 
his look of inquiry, she continued: “ She is not 
my own, I was never married, but she came to 
me last Thanksgivin’, an’ she has been nothin’ 
but blessin’ ever since, an’ she will always hev a 
home so long’s I have one, an’ bread so long’s I 
have a crust.” 

“ Where is she now ? ” was his next question. 
Mr. Harmon leaned forward to catch the answer. 
A bright flush was on his cheek, but it was 4 flush 
of excitement, and not health. 
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“ Oh, she went down to Mis’ Lane’s; she does 
think the most of thet woman. She’ll be back 
’fore long, I guess. She never stays a great while. 
’Fraid I’ll want her to do somethin’. I never see 
sech a help as she is, always up ter somethin’ ter 
help.” 

Mr. Harmon settled back again and closed his 
eyes. Mr. Barlow carried on an animated con¬ 
versation with Mr. Wilson, and Miss Peakes got 
out her knitting, running now and then to look at 
the tea steeping on the stove, and to feel of the 
soapstones and renew the heat of the flat-iron, put¬ 
ting a hot one in place of the one removed. It 
was still in Mother Peakes’s room, though now 
and then her daughter opened the door and cau¬ 
tiously peered in to see if she were sitting in her 
usual place. 

I think Mr. Harmon must have dozed, for cer¬ 
tain it is that Rita came in and closed the door 
softly behind her, and stood looking in wonder¬ 
ment at the strangers she found in the room. Mr. 
Wilson stopped in the midst of his sentence, and 
half started toward Mr. Harmon. Mr. Barlow 
felt that there was something going on he did not 
know of, and waited, looking first at Mr. Harmon 
and then at Rita. She had taken off her hood in the 
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outer room, and as she stood now with her cheeks 
bright with color, her lips parted in her sweet 
smile, for she had expected to see only Miss 
Peakes, her yellow hair hanging like a cloud about 
her face, she presented a picture of wonderful 
beauty, and Mr. Wilson could no longer doubt 
that if his friend had seen that face he could 
never have forgotten it. No words could de¬ 
scribe half its sweet innocence. No description 
could do justice to the eyes, with their soft bril¬ 
liancy. No halo of saint was brighter than the 
yellow glory that crowned her head. She stood, 
leaning forward a little, wondering what so many 
were there for, when Mr. Harmon opened his 
eyes. 

His first glance fell upon the vision of Rita. 
He was sure it was a vision, for had he not seen 
her in his dreams a score and more of times ? 
This was one of those illusions. 

He gazed an instant. Then, “ My little Pearl,” 
he said softly. Mr. Wilson was spellbound; he 
could not speak, he dared not move to disturb 
the dream, if dream it was. Miss Peakes’s knit¬ 
ting dropped in her lap. Mr. Barlow’s mind 
ceased to work; this was something far beyond 
his comprehension. 
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Rita leaned a little farther forward. Her eyes 
dilated, her breath came fast, and she stared at 
the man whose eyes seemed to hold her by some 
spell. 

Again that caressing voice, “ My little Pearl.” 
An instant, and the eyes lost their startled look; 
memory was looking forth, calm and clear, from 
out the past. Here was the voice she had heard 
somewhere in the bygone days. He was leaning 
forward, too, now, and he slowly raised his arms 
toward her. A second, and she sprang into them, 
and with the old familiar gesture, which he remem¬ 
bered so well, laid her cheek against his face. 

It was too much; with the touch of that childish 
face on his own, the clinging arms about his neck, 
he lost consciousness. His hands dropped like 
lead, his head fell to one side, while an ashen 
pallor overspread his countenance. They thought, 
for a little while, that the cords of life had indeed 
snapped. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Barlow sprang to 
his side, and began to rub his hands and try to 
bring back the tide that seemed to have flowed 
so nearly out. Miss Peakes snatched the camphor 
bottle and turned it upside down on his head, at 
the same time holding the lavender bottle over 
one shoulder, though, as she had not removed 
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the cork, that did no harm. She rolled up a 
freshly heated stone and clapped it under his 
feet, though it was so hot that the cotton began 
to smoke, and she grabbed it again, and flew to 
the sink, where she dropped it and poured a dip¬ 
per of water over it, thereby causing it to sputter 
and hiss, as if in great distress over the matter. 
She didn't know what it was all about, and poor 
bewildered Rita stood and looked on, with her 
hands clasped tight, as she scanned that pale 
face before her. It was the face of her memory, 
though older and so much thinner. 

When Mr. Barlow's mind returned to its work¬ 
ing condition, after the brief season of paralysis, 
his first thought was of the story he could carry 
back to the village, for that something extraor¬ 
dinary was going on he had no doubt, and he 
should surely hear all about it before he went 
home. He should stay as long as his assistance 
was needed, anyway. 

“ Will you get some water, Rita ? your father is 
coming out of this nicely. I have some medicine 
here in my pocket, and I will mix it in a tumbler 
if you will get me one, and a spoon." 

Her father! Was that her father ? He surely 
said her father. What was it that man asked for ? 
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Mr. Wilson, seeing her bewilderment, asked Miss 
Peakes for the water, and then, as he fixed the 
dose for Mr. Harmon, he said: “Yes, it is your 
father. He has been searching for you a long 
time, and seeing you so suddenly, as he waked, it 
unnerved him, and he has been sick, and is not 
strong yet. 

“Will it be possible for you to keep Mr. Har¬ 
mon over night, Miss Peakes? I hardly think 
he is well enough to go back to the hotel, and 
then, he will want to be near Rita.” 

“ Keep him! He won’t go out of this house 
till he’s well and strong. I guess, after all his 
child’s done fer me, I’d be likely ter turn her 
father or anybody belongin’ to her out. You’re 
both jest as welcome as the sunshine. We’ll git 
him right into the spare room. I’ll go make up 
the bed with hot sheets and pillow slips, and put 
in a stone, an’ Rita’U sit by him and give him his 
medicine, and after a rest he’ll be better.” 

“Oh, I’ll go back to the hotel and drive up 
early in the morning. I want to have the 
horses attended to, you know. Mr. Barlow, 
you will drive down with me, and if you could 
let the villagers know about this, I should be 
glad, for they all seemed so interested in her 
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and Miss Peakes. We shall stay in town, and I 
shall be at the hotel some of the time, and I shall 
be glad to see any of them who care to come in. 
I am the private detective whom Mr. Harmon has 
retained to work on the case, and I can tell them 
all there is to tell, and that will allow Mr. Harmon 
to rest, and after he has somewhat recovered, no 
doubt he will be glad to see any one who has been 
kind to his daughter.” 

He couldn’t have given Mr. Barlow a task that 
he would have enjoyed doing better than this of 
telling the great news, the doings of this memora¬ 
ble afternoon. To be seen riding in that shining 
turnout was glory, but to have seen with his own 
eyes such a reunion as he had witnessed this after¬ 
noon was beyond words. Mr. Morse was not, and 
could not, be authority on this case. Mr. Barlow 
had seen, and Mr. Morse had not. 

Just before Mr. Wilson drove back to the vil¬ 
lage, he went up to the spare room and saw his 
friend. He lay in the white bed exhausted, but 
with a smile of contentment on his thin face. He 
clasped the little hand which he put to his lips at 
times, and then caressed its soft dimples. “ Wil¬ 
son, I want you to get everything that is neces¬ 
sary. Get anything, get everything for this 
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woman who has taken care of my Pearl. Spare 
nothing, you understand, and, Wilson, telegraph 
to Waters that we are coming home. Thank God 
it will be home again. I cannot think what ought 
to be done, I only can think of Pearl.” 

“ I will attend to it all. I will make all arrange¬ 
ments for you if you say so, Harmon. You know 
I have hoped for this day, and I am glad it is here, 
though I had so little to do with bringing it.” 

“You’ve done it all, my friend; you have been 
more than friend.” 

Mr. Wilson turned to Pearl. “You must not 
let your father flatter you, as he does his friends. 
He spoils them all, and it would be a pity to spoil 
you; ” but he said it with tears in his eyes. 

She smiled, and then looked down on her father 
with a look of love that was in itself a caress. 


CHAPTER XV 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FUTURE 

Jimmy sat in the doctor's office. He came every 
day to see if there was any news from Rita. Doc¬ 
tor had received a telegram, and later a letter 
describing the reunion between Mr. Harmon and 
Pearl. Mr. Wilson's recital of the wealth of Mr. 
Harmon and the beauty of Pearl only made 
Jimmy's heart ache the more. She would forget 
him now, in the midst of such surroundings. 
Evening school was done, and now he came up 
to see Doctor Rawson in the evening, sometimes 
staying till ten o'clock before going back to his 
little room. He read the books in the cases, and 
studied the pictures until it seemed as if he could 
reproduce every one. To-night he sat with his 
head on his hand, looking very disconsolate. 

“ I’m glad you came up to-night, Jimmy, for I 
have wanted to have a talk with you. Mr. Har¬ 
mon wishes to know what he can do for you, and 
I thought you might have some plan in mind. 
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What would you be if you could just as well as 
not ? ” 

“ A doctor. But it's no use talking of that. It 
would be doomsday before I could get money 
enough to study up on that.” 

“Well, I have thought, when I saw how inter¬ 
ested you were in those books, that you would 
make a first-class physician. You are willing to 
work, and work hard; you have a pleasant way 
with you and you do not fret, and that is a great 
gift for a doctor to have—the capacity to carry 
all his own woes and those of his patients, and yet 
keep a smiling face.” 

Jimmy's face was all alight at this praise, and 
the idea that he could be a physician made his 
eyes shine and his mouth smile in spite of 
himself. 

“You have done very well in the evening 
school, and it seems a pity to stop right here 
when you have started so well. I wanted to ask 
you if you would be willing to live at my house 
and do errands, — there will be lots of them, — at¬ 
tend to the furnace in the winter and see to Jennie's 
pony in the summer, and some other things that 
I cannot think of now, and go to school. Mr. 
Harmon proposes to place a thousand dollars in 
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the bank, and it is to be put in your name for you 
to use as you like.” 

“ I will not take it, it is too much,” was the 
quick reply. 

“ You are unwise to refuse it, and besides it 
sounds a little ungracious when you think of what 
you have done for him. I advise you to thank 
him for it in your best writing and then to wait 
to find some time to use it. Now if you can take 
my offer you will get a good start. Then you can 
use this for a course in the medical school and 
afterwards you can work in the hospital with me, 
so as to get all the practice possible, and there 
you are a full-fledged doctor. Of course if you 
don’t want to use the money you can let it accu¬ 
mulate until you are ready to buy a practice, or 
build a home, or— You will find a place for it, 
I know.” 

“Til do it,” was the eager response. "I’ll 
begin to-morrow.” 

“ And you will not offend Mr. Harmon by re¬ 
fusing to let him help you ? ” 

“No, I suppose I should feel just as he does, 
but all I have done is nothing, and I did it all 
before I knew what or whose child she was. I 
loved her dearly, — she was such a pretty baby 
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I could not help it, — and then when Toniowas so 
mean, I had to shield her. I don’t want any pay 
for it.” 

Next day saw Jimmy domiciled at Doctor Raw- 
son’s house in Melrose. Jennie reminded him a 
little of Rita, and besides Jennie there was a rogu¬ 
ish little chick of two years of age who insisted on 
climbing into Jimmy’s lap and there sucking her 
thumb in great content. Jimmy had not been so 
happy since Rita went to Miss Peakes from the 
hospital, leaving him to fight pain and fever by 
himself. Mrs. Rawson was a quiet, gentle woman, 
whom to see was to love at once. She sketched 
a plan of his work and showed him how best to 
arrange it that it might not interfere with his 
school duties. Jennie brought her school books 
and told him all she could about the teachers, the 
lessons, and the other pupils. Baby Madge 
brought her playthings, and in her way tried 
to interest him in them. Then when the doctor 
himself came and asked how the first day had gone, 
he said quickly: “First rate, sir, I like it. But 
then Mrs. Rawson is so good to show me, and 
Jennie has helped me a lot, and that baby, she is 
the funniest — ” 

“ Then you are not afraid of being homesick ? ” 
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u I never had a home before; the homesickness 
will come when I have to go away from here. ,, 

“ We hope it will be some time before that day 
comes,” said the doctor, as he nodded to his wife 
in approval of what Jimmy had said. 

Days and weeks passed by. Jimmy was indis¬ 
pensable in the Rawson home. Every member 
of the family and all the servants looked to him 
for numberless things. Errands were all done so 
willingly, his “ Good morning ” was so pleasant, his 
help offered whenever he saw it was needed. No 
need of asking him to drive the doctor up to the 
city if the coachman was busy, no need of remind¬ 
ing him to take the letters, or order the meat for 
dinner; he never left the house without asking 
Mrs. Rawson if she would like to have him do 
anything for her. Jennie's own particular pony 
was harnessed for her whenever she mentioned 
a wish to go driving. More than half the time 
Jimmy might be seen with a book in his hands, 
and baby Madge decorating his head with strings 
and twine, or tickling his neck with a wisp of 
paper. He never was impatient with her, and 
it was this gentleness that confirmed the doctor 
in his first opinion, that Jimmy would make the 
very best of physicians. So the winter wore 
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away and spring began to show a smiling face. 
The skies were blue as rain-washed violets. 
Dainty green showed on many of the trees, and 
robins and bluebirds had visited the lawn more 
than once. The crocuses were blossoming under 
the windows. Jimmy would pass all his examina¬ 
tions with credit. The doctor had been to see 
his teachers, and all gave him a good word for 
industry and such a clear mind to see everything 
they explained. They thought he would receive 
marks that would compare very favorably with 
pupils who had had all the earlier training which 
Jimmy had missed. 

He wrote to Rita regularly, but he told her all 
about Jennie, and Madge, his happiness, his work 
in school, and said not a word about missing her 
or wishing to see her. She had not the active 
life that he rejoiced in. She had a governess, for 
she was backward in her schooling, having missed 
so many years of the beginning. She had a pony, 
but she had no one to drive with but this same 
governess, and it was a lesson in something all 
the time. She loved flowers, but if she picked 
a bunch, she had to learn the names and how to 
analyze each one. If they went to High Rocks, 
she must see the geology of the region and learn 
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about the ancient glaciers, and she grew to hate 
driving because of the constant drill in memory. 
She was with her father much of the time, and 
if it had not been for his caresses and love, 
she thought to herself, she should have died. 
She used to enjoy getting into the kitchen and 
mixing up a cake under the cook's direction, but 
it was sure to be spoiled, the enjoyment, I mean, 
for the governess would always come in and 
then a lesson in chemistry followed. She did not 
complain, for what was there to complain about ? 
Her father had brought her home, he loved her, 
had provided her with everything her heart could 
wish, yet still she was not quite happy. She 
began to grow pale and listless. Her eyes grew 
larger and blacker if that were possible. Mr. 
Harmon asked her about it one day, but she 
evaded the question and was so merry after it that 
he felt he had been deceived in regard to her looks. 
He watched her closely and one day called for 
Mr. Wilson, who was now the agent of the estate 
and general adviser of Mr. Harmon. 

“See here, Wilson, I'm worried about Pearl. I 
think she grows pale. What shall I do if she goes 
away never to come back to me ? ” 

“ I have noticed it,” said Wilson. 
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“You’ve noticed it? Good heavens! I’ll have 
the doctor at once,” and he began to pace the 
floor. 

“ I think she’s lonesome.” 

“ Lonesome ? Why, she has Miss Lacy, and I 
told her especially to be with her as much as she 
could, for I supposed Pearl would naturally feel 
lonesome just at first, coming into a strange place. 
And then I’m not very young, so I cannot make a 
first-class comrade for her. Then she can drive or 
walk or do anything she has a mind to.” 

“I think she’s lonesome. You remember she 
lived with Jimmy a good many years, and that he 
took all the care of her that was taken. It was not 
much, but it was the best he could do.” 

“ You don’t think she’s homesick for that—that 
Jimmy ? ” 

“ I don’t think she would tell you if she was,” 
was the quiet answer. 

“Well, Wilson, you’re used to watching faces, 
and finding out things, and if you say it’s so I 
suppose it is. I’ll see if I can find out.” 

Later in the day Pearl sat on the arm of her 
father’s chair, with one cheek laid lovingly on the 
top of his head, when he said, “ I’m thinking of 
going down to Boston some day next week.” 
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“ Oh, how splendid. I can send Jimmy’s letter 
by you, can’t I ? ” 

“ Oh, I shall take you, too.” 

“ Will you ? Why, that would be just elegant.” 

“ We could take Miss Lacy along so you wouldn’t 
lose anything.” 

“Yes,” was the discouraged answer. Pearl 
thought she could not escape Miss Lacy now. 

“ Perhaps you would rather go with me all alone ? ” 

“ Oh, wouldn’t I, though!” And a hug and a kiss 
were added to that answer. 

Mr. Harmon thought he had reached the root 
of the matter. She was tired of Miss Lacy. Well, 
when they came back he would have some one else. 

“ What do you hear from Jimmy ? ” was the next 
carefully put question. He thought he might 
as well find out if Wilson was right or wrong in 
his surmises. 

“ Oh, papa, he is having such a splendid time! 
He goes to school and he stands first, and he rides 
round with Jennie, and she is just my age, and 
they are all so good to him, and he will just forget 
all about poor — me, I know he will,” and then she 
hid her face and sobbed. 

Wilson was right. She missed Jimmy. 

“But Miss Lacy is trying to teach you every- 
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thing, and no doubt you are learning just as much 
as he is. Isn’t she a good teacher ? ” 

“ She knows everything, and I hope I never shall. 
I wish you didn’t want me to know anything.” 

Mr. Harmon was dismayed. He was afraid he 
didn’t know how to take care of this child now he 
had her. Not want to know anything — why, that 
was terrible. He hardly knew what to say to her. 

“ Well, then, we will go to Boston, just you and 
papa, and we will not take Miss Lacy. I can leave, 
for Wilson will see to everything. We can go 
Wednesday, and if you want anything to wear, 
why, have Miss Lacy attend to it, and then we 
might get things in Boston if you like better. I 
suppose there are dressmakers there.” 

Pearl hugged and kissed her father again, sprang 
down from the arm of the chair and danced out of 
the room. She put her head in a moment later to 
say, “ May I have a hat with feathers ? ” 

“ Come here, Pearl,” and she rushed to him and 
sat down on his knee. “ My little Pearl may have 
anything she wants, but don’t grow peaked and 
poor and be ill with wishing for something you 
dare not ask for.” 

“ Oh, papa, it seems so ungrateful when you do 
so much for me and—you are my dear, dear papa! ” 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN THE CITY 

"Where are we going to stop ? ’’ asked Pearl. 

"We are going to your aunt Katherine How¬ 
ard’s. She is a stern, withered-up lady who has 
not had a very good time in this life. She wants 
to see you, and I think we must go there for a 
while, at least. Then we can find a place at some 
hotel if we decide to stay longer.” 

Pearl thought Aunt Katherine was a strange 
specimen of a woman. She was withered, she 
wore spectacles, she folded her hands always the 
same way, the left over the right, she could not 
smile, for her face was set in such stern lines. 
She seemed on the point of crying several times, 
and Pearl wondered what troubled her. 

“ This is my little Pearl, Katherine. You remem¬ 
ber I wrote you in what a strange way I discovered 
her.” 

“ How terrible if she should be snatched from 
you, now that you have found her,” and Aunt 
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Katherine groaned, and wiped something from the 
corner of her eye. 

“ Oh, I expect to have her a great many years, 
and we shall be very happy together, shan't we, 
Pearl?" 

“ Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain," was the 
dolorous remark. 

Pearl was not allowed out of Aunt Katherine's 
sight while she stayed there, for she wept as she 
recounted the dreadful possibilities of her being 
lost a second time; so the only comfort she had 
while in the house was in hugging the black cat, 
Bowser. He lay in her lap for hours, while Pearl 
read, or pulled his long, silky fur. He lived on 
soft-boiled eggs, and was not allowed out, any 
more than was Pearl; so they were sympathizers 
in misery. There were few books that Pearl could 
understand, no piano for her to drum on and run 
over the exercises which Miss Lacy had been so 
particular about. She almost wished she had Miss 
Lacy to talk with for a while, so dull and tiresome 
did the days become while at Aunt Katherine's. 
She went out sight-seeing with her father, but 
Aunt Katherine objected to her wearing her 
pretty hat and new gloves, and Pearl thought it 
wasn't of much use to go. Supposing she should 
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meet that Jennie Rawson ? Then, after a week of 
Aunt Katherine and her solemnities, Mr. Harmon 
took rooms at the Cardis House, and, with much 
wiping of eyes, Aunt Katherine pecked her cheek 
a little, — I suppose she called it a kiss, — and 
they went away. 

“ O dear, he doesn't deserve such a child, such 
a beauty, and so fond of Bowser. I shall miss her 
dreadfully. Well, well, it is not good for me to get 
too fond of things, for this world passeth away," 
and she turned to her cat for consolation. Pearl 
came to love the old lady dearly after she had 
visited her several times, and found out what a 
good heart she had, and how bravely she had 
borne all the grief she had been called to pass 
through. She used to go and spend afternoons 
with her, and sit with Bowser in her lap, not saying 
a word, but thinking that her aunt was less lone¬ 
some if she was there. Once she told her about 
her wandering life, and once about the journey to 
Miss Peakes’s house on Thanksgiving night, and 
had the pleasure of seeing Aunt Katherine drop 
her knitting and stare at her with much interest in 
her faded eyes. She knew that she was enter¬ 
taining her, and that the old lady had very little to 
entertain her in these days. Once Aunt Katherine 
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took her to a room upstairs and unlocked a little 
desk with a cabinet on top and showed her some 
curiosities which had belonged to Uncle Phineas. 
Then there came a day when Pearl found some 
cookies had been made in anticipation of her com¬ 
ing, and Aunt Katherine insisted on her taking 
some back to her father, with the remark that he 
used to like caraway cookies. So at last a quiet 
friendship grew up between the little girl and her 
stern-faced aunt. 

Pearl looked forward eagerly to the night when 
they were to call on Doctor Rawson. Mr. Harmon 
had sent word that they were in the city and would 
call on a certain evening. All went very well at 
first. Greetings and introductions all around, and 
Pearl was just going to shake hands with Jimmy 
when — she just threw both arms round his neck 
and said, “ Oh, Jimmy, I haven't anybody to call 
me Rita now.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then every¬ 
body began to talk very fast. Mr. Harmon decided 
that Wilson was right, Pearl was homesick for 
Jimmy. As for Jimmy, his heart gave a great 
leap as he realized that Rita had missed him, had 
not forgotten, and was still the little comrade of 
days past. Nothing had changed her. Wealth 
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had not made any difference, fine clothes and 
luxury had not altered the loving heart. 

“ Rita, dear, you musn't cry,” said Jimmy, with 
one arm thrown across her shoulders, for he had 
grown tall, while she remained the same little lady 
of old. Nobody was looking at them, or seemed 
to notice in the least that Pearl had shown any 
emotion on meeting Jimmy. 

“ Oh, I'm not going to, but I was so glad to see 
you that I couldn't help it,” was the naive answer, 
as she looked up with a smile, though her eyes 
were swimming with tears. 

That was to be no formal call, for Mrs. Rawson 
insisted that Rita lay aside her things and have a 
good time with Jennie and the rest. Then, when 
the children were all chattering like magpies, Mr. 
Harmon sat down beside Mrs. Rawson and said: 
“I hardly know what to do with Pearl. Could 
you give me any advice ? ” 

“Well, I could give you some advice, but you 
will not like it. Perhaps if you tell me how you 
have amused her, what you have been doing, I 
shall be better able to help you.” 

“ She has everything I could think of to make 
her happy, and her governess was selected more 
as a companion than as a teacher, though she 
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came highly recommended as a woman of great 
attainments and ability. Pearl did not seem alto¬ 
gether happy, and Mr. Wilson said she was lone¬ 
some, and I see now that she was longing for her 
old playmate. I cannot take her back to be 
unhappy, and I cannot give her up. I don’t know 
what to do. I cannot take care of her now that 
I have found her,” he said a little bitterly. 

"It is not strange that she is lonely just at first, 
but I will tell you what I would do were I in your 
place. You say you are at a hotel. Now the 
hotel may be first class, as no doubt it is, but still 
a hotel is no place for a child like that. If you 
will let me take her,—I am always so sorry for a 
motherless child.” 

Mr. Harmon looked at her in astonishment. 
What did she mean by asking for his child ? 

“ She could live here and go to school with Jen¬ 
nie and Jimmy, and you could stay at the hotel if 
you wanted to be near. She could go there, or 
you come here whenever you liked. She could 
spend the holidays with you, and I think she 
needs the association of other children.” 

“ Mrs. Rawson, you have solved the problem. 
I thank you from my heart. I shall be willing to 
pay any sum you may ask if Pearl can have once 
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more a good woman's oversight. Look at her 
now; she seems perfectly happy," and they both 
glanced across the room, where the three sat 
absorbed in something Jimmy was telling of 
school life. 

“ It is hard for a child to study alone, still harder 
to recite alone; they need competition." 

Doctor Rawson, who had been silent during the 
conversation between Mr. Harmon and his wife, 
here broke in: “I tell you what, Mr. Harmon, 
you don't want to give Pearl over to my wife's 
care utterly; you know she is always ready to 
adopt all the children she sees, and I warn you, 
if she once got hold of that child of yours, you 
would be nowhere. If I were you I shouldn't 
dare to do it, but if you want to, you might bring 
down some of the servants from your country 
house, and fit up the Hanson house. It's round 
on the next street, a good location, and Hanson 
wants to sell it, for he is going with consumption 
and wants to go South. I’ve no doubt he would 
offer you a bargain." 

“Hear the man talk," laughed Mrs. Rawson; 
“you would think I was an ogre who devoured 
little girls, but I do think that is a fine plan. You 
could be here during the school months and go 
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back for the summer. I have thought myself 
that it was a shame to separate those two, after all 
the hard times they had together.’* 

The children could hardly contain their joy 
when they learned that Pearl was to live near 
them, and go to school with them, and be at hand 
to take part in all the fun of the neighborhood, 
and there was a good deal of it in the way of rides 
and snowball parties, in the winter season. 

Pearl would stay at Doctor Rawson’s until the 
house was in readiness for them. Mrs. Burgess, 
the cook, would come from the country home, and 
Mrs. Rawson would recommend a good house¬ 
keeper. Mrs. Rawson was to take Pearl under 
her care and oversight, and see that her clothes 
were suitable and such as a child of her age 
should wear. Her father had allowed her to 
select whatever she took a fancy to have, and 
the combinations were sometimes strange, to say 
the least. 

Pearl was so eager to begin school at once that 
she was allowed to do so, and she gave a glowing 
account of her first day and the new acquaintances 
she had made. Her father thought this plan of 
Mrs. Rawson’s was an ideal one. Pearl would 
never again startle him by saying she didn’t want 
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to know anything. Now she would be only too 
anxious to keep up with her mates in scholarship. 
When the house was all ready, Mr. Harmon enlisted 
his new friends the Rawson family, and together 
they made a great housewarming for Pearl. House¬ 
keeper and cook were busy for days before it; 
Jimmy and Jennie had many secrets and got into 
corners when Pearl wasn’t looking; they had er¬ 
rands to the post-office, and strange places to visit 
down town where they could not let Pearl go with 
them. She was taken to Aunt Katherine’s for the 
afternoon, and very early in the evening Aunt 
Katherine dressed herself in her best black silk, 
and Pearl thought it must be on her account, but 
when Jimmy drove up with the carriage and brought 
a message from the doctor, that Aunt Katherine 
was to surely come and they would see that she got 
home all right, then Pearl began to think Aunt 
Katherine had had a previous invitation. I cannot 
tell you all about that party, but it was a great suc¬ 
cess; and her schoolmates voted it the best one 
they ever attended. Pearl said she had done noth¬ 
ing about it; they must give the credit to her father, 
and Jimmy, and Jennie, and the housekeeper, and 
lots of others who had all helped, “ And if all you 
girls hadn’t come, it wouldn’t have been much of a 
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success; you have helped as much as anybody,” and 
the girls all thought it was so nice of her to include 
them in her list of helpers. That party was talked 
of for days, and I don’t know but they remember 
it yet; I think they do. 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN JUNE 

School was nearing the end. Vacation was 
close at hand, and the children declared if it were 
not for the examinations they should be perfectly 
happy. Such a plan as they had for the summer! 
They were all going up to Pearl's home in the 
country, Fairy Lodge, and spend the hot weeks 
there. Even Doctor Rawson had given his faith¬ 
ful promise to come himself for a few weeks, leav¬ 
ing the hospital in charge of his assistants for a 
short time. 

Jimmy was very quiet, for he didn't intend to go. 
He must stay and work that he might have money to 
go on with school. He could not afford to lose the 
summer. Doctor Rawson would be there, all ex¬ 
cept the two weeks, and he would be needed. He 
intended to see several of the neighbors and ask 
the care of their houses, when they went away for 
their vacation. He would have a deal of time 
over what the doctor would need, and he hoped to 
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earn a considerable sum before the summer was 
gone. He had decided that a course in the medi¬ 
cal school was the best plan, and if he could work 
every summer, he might have enough for the first 
year. So things were running on and Jimmy said 
not a word to disturb their dreams of pleasure. 
Time enough to speak of his plan when school 
was done. 

June fifteenth was at hand. Doctor Rawson 
acted very strangely that night, and his wife feared 
a sunstroke, or something, had seriously affected 
his brain. He put on one slipper and one rubber 
when he changed his shoes for the evening, he 
took down an overcoat and was in the act of put¬ 
ting it on, when his wife wanted to know if he was 
going out again, and then he declared he thought 
it was his dressing-gown. He kept his eyes on 
Jimmy, and once he was heard to say in a low 
tone, “ Strange, strange,” and when Mrs. Rawson 
asked him what he meant he could not tell, and 
said he hadn't remarked anything strange. At the 
table he took a slice of sponge-cake and set to 
work to eat it with his teaspoon; then seeing what 
he was doing, he dropped the spoon, and in a few 
minutes he was seen putting salad on that same 
cake. He peppered his roll, and turned water in- 
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stead of milk in his tea, while Mrs. Rawson counted 
the spoons of sugar he ladled into his cup, and 
finally asked if he wasn’t afraid of getting it too 
sweet. The dish-water was sweetened that night, for 
this teacup was a third full of sugar. Mrs. Rawson 
was convinced that her staid, steady, calm husband 
was insane, and she watched his every movement. 

“ Have you had a hard day at the hospital ? ” she 
asked, and, on receiving a negative answer, was 
still more bewildered. 

It was Friday night and no lessons were to be 
learned for the next day, so the whole family were 
gathered on the broad piazza. It was a beautiful 
evening, a full moon making everything “ light as 
day,” as Jennie said. The still shadows made pat¬ 
terns on the grass. The roses over the porch 
sent forth such a perfume that it seemed to weight 
the atmosphere with fragrance. 

Then Mr. Harmon and Pearl joined the group. 
“ I think we live here more than we do at home,” 
was the gentleman’s remark, as he took the offered 
chair set for him by Jennie. “Thank you. Did 
you ever see anything clearer than this night ? it is 
without a flaw.” Pearl sat down on the top step 
with Jimmy. Jennie came and sat down on the 
next one below. 
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The doctor’s answer to Mr. Harmon’s remark on 
the clearness of the night made his wife and his 
visitor look at him in astonishment. “ I hope to 
make things clearer. I am glad you have come 
over, for I was meditating whether I ought to send 
Jimmy after you. I have heard strange things 
to-day.” 

“You have done strange things, too,” and she 
related some of the doctor’s peculiar acts since his 
return from the city. 

“ I went down to the prison to-day. I wanted to 
get all that Tonio could tell me about Pearl. From 
Jimmy’s account I thought it was probable that 
she had been found, not stolen by Tonio’s wife. 
He would have no interest in concealing anything 
now, and I hoped to confirm my belief in my 
opinion. I found him and was allowed to talk 
with him in the presence of the warden. I came 
away completely upset, and I have not been able 
to think very straight since,” and he stopped as if 
to get his thoughts in regular working order before 
going on. 

“Was Pearl stolen?” asked Mr. Harmon, 
anxiously, He dared not ask if there had been a 
mistake, if Pearl was truly his child. 

The doctor saw his anxious face in the moon- 
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light, and answered the question of his eyes. 
“ No, she is yours all right, Harmon, there is no 
doubt. Paulita, Tonio’s wife, found her. She was 
wandering along alone and she was so pretty, and 
there seemed to be no one near her, and the plan 
of keeping her until a reward was offered came 
into her mind. She never saw the rewards offered, 
and then she planned to have her taught how to 
dance, and so make her living in the street. It is 
all clear so far as Pearl is concerned.” He stopped 
again and his eyes fixed themselves on Jimmy 
with that wondering look. 

“ Before Pearl was found, they, Tonio and his 
wife, were living in a little bit of a house, but, 
small as it was, there was another family in the 
same building — a man, his wife, and a baby. 
They were very poor or they would not have been 
living there. The man had been a prominent 
state official, but he had made mistakes, and he 
was here to hide himself from his enemies. He 
had done what he thought right, but his actions 
had been misrepresented, and, rather than endure 
the agony of trying to right himself, he had 
resigned his position and gone away. He had 
little money and fewer friends that he could turn 
to for any assistance. While they were living and 
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hoping, and he was looking for something to do 
that would maintain his little family, he was 
stricken with typhoid fever. He died. Then his 
wife was smitten with the same dread scourge and 
she, too, died. Paulita advised that they take the 
baby and teach him their trade of selling, begging, 
or playing the harp. When the overseers of the 
poor came to bury the dead, Tonio said they would 
take the baby, and, of course, the town does not 
care for poor children if there is any other pro¬ 
vision made for them. Soon after, Tonio and 
Paulita went away; they moved very often, and 
after Pearl became a member of the household, 
they moved more often. They dared not stay long 
in any one place.” 

Jimmy had listened intently to the story. Fas¬ 
cinated by it, even as the doctor had been, by its 
strange thread, he crept nearer and nearer until, at 
the end, he was sitting close to the doctor’s chair, 
and leaning forward in breathless attention. 

“ What — what was the man’s name ? ” he asked 
in a whisper. 

“ Barbour.” 

Mr. Harmon sprang to his feet. “I remember 
him. He was unjustly accused. They tried to 
find him and make some reparation, but he had 
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hidden himself so securely that no one knew where 
he was. The papers retracted what they had said, 
and he was exonerated of all blame.” A second 
time he laid his arm across Jimmy’s shoulders. “ I 
congratulate you, my boy. Your father was an 
honest man, an upright man.” 

But Jimmy only said: “I am not Tonio’s son? 
I cannot believe it.” He seemed dazed with his 
good fortune, but when they all crowded around 
him and insisted on calling him by his new name, 
and shook his hands and laughed and cried at the 
same time, he was forced to believe and rejoice. 

“I always said you never looked like an Italian,” 
said Mrs. Rawson. 

“Tonio’s eyes were black, and so were Paulita’s, 
and yours are as blue — as blue as grass,” said 
Jennie, and then they laughed at her queer simile. 
It saved them from tears, that laugh, for they were 
very near them, but her remark made smiles come 
instead of tears. 

Jimmy’s eyes closed late that night, and opened 
early the next morning. The wonderful things 
that had come to him within the last few hours 
were enough to keep him awake forever, he 
thought. Not Tonio’s son, a good name, just as 
good as Rita’s, — now he felt equal with her. He 
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was of the same nationality, not the son of a street 
musician. He threw back his head and laughed 
aloud at the thoughts of his past troubles. They 
had disappeared like mist on the river. The sun 
was shining now on his way, surely. It was all 
clear blue overhead. 

About a week after Jimmy learned who and what 
he was, he was sitting on one of the rustic benches 
on the lawn, when Rita came running down the 
path and nestled her small form down beside him. 
That was one of her baby tricks when she wanted 
anything, to cuddle up close to him, and look at 
him so beseechingly that he could refuse her 
nothing. 

“What is it now, Rita? Don't you suppose I 
know you want something ?” 

“ Then I should think you might say yes without 
knowing what it is.” 

“ I shouldn't dare to; you have asked me such 
funny things that I am afraid of you.” 

“ Don't you think it would be nice to be adopted ? 
You'd have somebody to give you things, and see 
to everything for you, and love you, and oh, every¬ 
thing. Wouldn't it be nice ? ” 

“Yes, I think it would,” was the low answer. 
He had wished, oh, so many times for just the 
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things that Rita mentioned — love and care, such 
as other boys had. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad! I was afraid you wouldn’t; 
you won’t do some things, you know,” said Rita, 
doubtfully, as if she was not quite sure he would 
do this. 

“ I don’t think I shall ever be adopted, for that 
would mean changing my name, and,” proudly, “I 
shall carry my father’s name till I die. It is an 
honest one.” 

Rita looked at him in dismay; her plans had 
crumbled. She saw her father coming along the 
walk, and rushed to him, “ He won’t do it, he won’t 
do it, because he would have to change his name, 
and I think it’s awful when I wanted it so much.” 

Mr. Harmon sat down. “I agree with you, 
Jimmy, I think you ought to keep your father’s 
name; I honor you that you cling to it. It is your 
right, but I will tell you my plan, and perhaps it 
does not differ from Pearl’s idea, after all. I wish 
to adopt you, not changing the name. I should 
not ask to do that, but to have the right to provide 
for you, and, as Pearl says, try to take a father’s 
interest in you. I admire your determination to 
help yourself, and obtain a place worthy of your 
ambition, but it is hard work, toiling up alone, and 
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now it has been shown that you are alone in the 
world, that you are an orphan, that you have no 
home, I should like to make one for you. Pearl 
is lonely without you. Our city home is not quite 
home to her; I think she likes Doctor Rawson’s 
best.” 

“ Oh, no, papa, I truly don’t, only you know — ” 

“Yes, dear, I know, you need young folks right 
in the house, and if Jimmy were mine he would be 
there all the time. I don’t want you to answer 
at once, if you would like to think about it, and 
then you might like to ask the doctor’s advice.” 

“ Mr. Harmon,” said Jimmy, “ I will ask no 
advice, I cannot thank you, I don’t know what to 
say; but with Rita for my sister, as I supposed she 
was for so many years, and — ” he broke down. 

No need now for Jimmy to look for summer 
work. He was going with them to the country. 
I do not mean that he would stop working, but it 
would be work for love now and not for money. 
He would drive Doctor Rawson to the hospital, 
and run errands for Mrs. Rawson, just the same, 
and amuse Baby Madge and wait on Jennie, but 
it would be different. He had a home of his own 
now, a sister, a father, and life was all roses, even 
as the earlier years of life had been all thorns. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“all’s well that ends well” 

Stories might run on forever, or until fate cuts 
the thread of life, for in each day of our lives 
there are incidents and accidents, pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow enough to fill book after 
book. We may write stories as we do history, 
only so fast as it is made. I can take you no 
farther in this story, for I cannot tell what next 
will be. I can, however, tell you a little more 
about some of the people who have lived in these 
pages. Mr. Harmon, or rather Mr. Wilson under 
his direction, has paid the mortgage on Miss 
Peakes’s house, and he sends each month a check 
for a certain sum, and it is sufficient so that she 
and Mother Peakes will never suffer. Deacon 
Jones has moved to the silent hillside, and his 
deeds are never mentioned now. Charity has 
covered them, and he is now spoken of as a 
peculiar man with a few good points. Mr. Bar- 
low is still making calls, and Mr. Morse is on the 
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lookout for news for his customers. The village 
people are always telling over the story of Rita, 
and her life, as they know it, among them. It is 
a source of great pleasure to them that such a 
romance could come to their little village. Mr. 
Harmon and Pearl, and after that first.year Jimmy, 
come to the village, and stay a few days. The 
black horses come, too, and Mr. Barlow, and Mrs. 
Lane, and Miss Peakes, and, in fact, half the 
inhabitants, are given a ride behind those shining 
steeds. The church is better off because of Mr. 
Harmon, and this year he is planning to have the 
plot in the centre of the village levelled, and trees 
planted, to make a common. 

When Rita’s birthday came round she found, 
on a large easel in her room, a picture that she 
ran to, and had almost hugged, before she real¬ 
ized that it was a picture and not her old friend, 
Napoleon. Under it is put in gilt letters on the 
wide frame, “ Faithful to his Trust.” Then one 
day they went out to see the Carsons, and carried 
a copy of that picture to present to them. When 
the old dog closes his faithful life of service, they 
will have him still before them on the canvas, as 
well as in their hearts. 

Tonio has gone back to his native land. His 
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ticket and a sum of money was given him, and he 
departed, happy and full of thanks. Jimmy thinks 
he is old enough to be called James, and Pearl 
says, laughing in his face, “ When you are ready 
to call me Margaret, I will call you James,” and 
there the matter rests, for well Jimmy knows that 
he shall never call her other than her baby name. 
The others all call her Pearl, but Jimmy still holds 
to the old name. 

Mr. Wilson still takes charge of Mr. Harmon's 
affairs. The coachman, and in fact all the ser¬ 
vants, worship Pearl, and they have taken Jimmy 
to their hearts as the one who cared for the child 
when there was no one else to care for her. 

The scars on Jimmy's face are disappearing, 
but those on his hands are still long and disfigur¬ 
ing, but Doctor Rawson says they will go in time, 
perhaps years. 

The Rawson family continues to be the near 
and dear friends they have been from the begin¬ 
ning. Aunt Katherine has thawed out so far that 
this summer she is going to take Bowser, and go 
up country for a while. She never dared take 
Bowser visiting before, but she is sure he will be 
safe wherever Pearl is, for she loves animals, and 
will not let them be unhappy if she can help it. 
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She makes pets of the horses, and hens, and birds. 
There are bird-houses for them, and, in the winter, 
wheat is hung up for them to peck at. 

Mr. Harmon has nearly forgotten the terrible 
time when his home was desolate, or perhaps I 
ought to say, that it is so far away now, and he 
is so happy in his restored treasure, that he is 
content to live in the present, and let the past 
rest. 

One more, Miss Lacy. She has secured a posi¬ 
tion in an academy, where her learning is highly 
appreciated, and where she is obtaining the respect 
of all those around her. 


LITTLE BETTY BLEW 

Her Strange Experiences and Adventures 
in Indian Land 

BY ANNIE M. BARNES 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill i2mo Cloth with gold and 
colors 300 pages Price $1.25 

O NE of the very best books with 
which to satisfy a young reader’s 
natural desire for an “ Indian story” 
is this one of little Betty Blew and 
what she saw and experienced when 
her family removed from Dorchester, 
Mass., two hundred years ago, to 
their home on the Ashley River above 
Charleston, South Carolina. Although 
Betty is but a small maid she is so 
wise and true that she charms all, and 
there are a number of characters who 
will interest boys as well as girls, and 
old as well as young. 

There are many Indians who figure most importantly in many 
exciting scenes, but the book, though a splendid “ Indian story,” 
is far more than that. It is an unusually entertaining tale of the 
making of a portion of our country, with plenty of information 
as well as incident to commend it, and the account of a delight¬ 
ful family life in the brave old times. It is good to notice that 
this story is to be the first of a colonial series, which will surely 
be a favorite with children and their parents. Mr. Merrill’s 
illustrations are of unusual excellence, even for that gifted artist, 
and the binding is rich and beautiful. 


For sale by all booksellers , or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers 
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Hortens© — A Difficult Child 

By EDNA A. FOSTER 

Editor Children’s Page “ Youth’s Companion ” 


Illustrated by ttARY AYER 12mo Cloth Price, $1.00 


“ It is an interesting study of the develop¬ 
ment of an uncommon little girl. She is 
thoroughly natural, and the situations in 
which she is placed are seldom strained. 
She has no mother, and circumstances 
place her in the care of an older girl who 
also has no mother. Plow one child may 
be trained while another may be only taught, 
is made very clear. It is an attractive little 
story quite worth the reading.”— The Uni- 
versalist Leader , Boston. 

“ It is a book which girls from eight to 
eighteen will read with interest and which 
careful guardians and mothers will be glad to have them read.”— Times, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“We would strongly advise all mothers of growing boys and girls to 
hasten to procure a copy of this delightful book for the home library — 
and, above all, to make a point of reading it carefully themselves before 
turning it over to the juveniles.”— Designer, New York, N. Y. 

“ It is a truthful and discerning study of a gifted child, and should 
be read by all who have childen under their care. It is probably the 
best new girl’s book of the year.”— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“ The book is excellent, whether viewed as a story for the children, 
or as a suggestive study for those who have to do with the education 
of children.”— Zion's Herald, Boston. 

“ The story may be commended as first-rate in construction, and 
with a happy style of teaching moral lessons.”— Chicago Journal. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 071 receipt of price by the publishers. 
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THE FROLICSOME FOUR 

By EDITH L. and ARIADNE GILBERT 


Illustrated by JOSEPHINE BRUCE Large 12mo Price $1.00 


The otory of two brothers and two 
sisters who are as noble in character as 
they are enthusiastic in play. The au¬ 
thors have drawn wholesome child-life 
with remarkable effect, and this book 
will win a conspicuous place for that 
reason. Everyone will be interested 
in the fine scholarship of Larry, the 
jolly spirits of Gwen, and the tender¬ 
ness of little Polly. And when finally 
Billy, well-meaning and awkward Billy, actually wins a prize 
in a most unexpected way, the charm of the story is complete. 
Miss Bruce has well caught the spirit of the story in her 
illustrations, and with its merry-looking cover, large, clear 
print, good paper and broad margins, this is exactly the book 
to choose for young boys and girls. 

“ The authors have woven a clever juvenile tale, portraying child-life with that 
truth that will appeal to the young reader.” — Providence News. 

“ The story is happily told, and presents a pretty picture of vigorous and 
wholesome American child-life.”— Indianapolis Sentinel. 

11 The story is a charming one, and the whole * get up ’ of the book suits the 
contents.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ The adventures of two brothers and two sisters are happily told. They are 
funny, pathetic, and always lead the child- reader or hearer to think of the real 
happiness of the dutiful and unselfish traits of character.”— Nero York Observer. 

“ The book is natural and wholesome, and its attractive appearance in pic¬ 
tures and type will make it a favorite with children.” — Portland Express. 



For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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Betty Seldom* Patriot 

A Revolutionary Tale for Girls 

By ADELE E. THOMPSON* Author of “ Beck's 
Fortune/' Illustrated by Lilian Crawford True. 
J2mo. Cloth, 300 pages. $1.25 


I T is a great deal to say 
of a book that it is at 
the same time fascinating 
and noble. This is what 
“ Betty Seldon, Patriot ” is, 
and in fact no one of the 
many who read and ad¬ 
mired u Beck’s Fortune ” 
would expect a book by 
Miss Thompson to be 
otherwise. Betty is a bright 
Connecticut girl, happily 
as industrious and filial as 
she is attractive. Her de¬ 
votion to her father, a cap¬ 
tain in the Continental 
army, and her experience 
with a Tory uncle, who appears upon the supposed death of 
her father and takes her to his home in Pennsylvania, pre¬ 
tending to be her guardian, form the basis of the book. His¬ 
torical events are accurately traced leading up to the surren¬ 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown, with reunion and happiness 
for all who deserve it. Betty is worth a thousand of the 
fickle coquette heroines of some latter-day popular novels, 
and the historical setting of the story is strong and effective. 
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